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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue edition of our paper is so large now, that we 
are obliged to close our columns early in the pre- 
ceding month, in order to get it printed and sent off 
promptly at the time of its date. We wish our cor- 
respondents hereafter to bear this particularly in 
mind ; and if their favors do not reach us at least three 
weeks in advance of the first of the month, there is 
no certainty that they can be inserted in that num- 
ber of the paper, but may lie over till the succeed- 
ing month. Those unaccustomed to edit-a periodical 
of this kind, cannot estimate the importance of an 
editor’s having his, matter in hand, and all prepared,; 
at least one month in advance of publication. In 
conseguence of not getting articles in season, we 
are freqtently obliged to let them lie over nearly a 
year, much to our own regret and that of corres- 
pondents. Advertisements must be sent in as early 
as the 15th of the month in advance. 


Oe 
JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. 


Tuts root.is cultivated precisely like the potato, 
in hills or drills. At the South and West it is fed 
off by turning swine on to the fields, who root them 
up and consume them at -pleasure. A winter’s 
supply of food is thus easily provided for their 
hogs, and the crop fed off the land greatly enriches 
it. The artichoke is considered one of the best of 
fertilizers, as it derives a large amount of its carbon 
and nitrogen from the atmosphere. Theyshould be 
caltivated extensively in well grown orchards, as 
they do well in the shade, pulverize the soil with- 
out exhausting it, and leave it in a good condition 
for growing trees. After the fruit is gathered turn 
the swine on to feed them off. Rooting them up is 
nearly as beneficial as plowing; at the same time 
the swine destroy nearly all the insects harboring 


valent to a good top-dressing. The artichoke is a 
delicious table vegetable, pared and cut up raw 
in thin slices with vinegar added to it. Many are 
also fond of it boiled and mashed like turnips, 
Frost does net injure the roots, and after the first 
planting they will propagate themselves. The roots 
of the Jerusalem are ill-shaped, rather large, and of 
a pure white color. The kind of artichoke bearing 
a root with pink streaks or spots on the flesh part, 
is not as good as the Jerusalem. They grow well 
in the poorest land. 
—_— : 
CULTURE OF CABBAGE 

Tue cabbage crop is a very important one in the 
vicinity of cities, and immense quantities are raised 
there; but we doubt whether as much attention is 
paid to the culture of this vegetable on the farm as 
there should be, considering its importance as food 
for both man and beast. It is true that in conse- 
quence of the severity of the weather of the North- 
ern States (cabbage being a very watery a 
it is not as profitable to feed to stock as in the mild- 
er winter climate of Great Britain; and, in addition 
to this, itis more difficult to keep with us, and more 
difficult to store. Nevertheless, for food for cattle, 
as the frost cuts off the grass in the autumn, and 
before the severity of the winter sets in, few vege- 
tables excel it. Then, such an immense quanti 
can be raised per acre where the ground is favorable 
for the crop, and it is so easily cultivated, it is quite 


an inducement for those who -have but a 


quantity of land to devote a few acres to it. 

There are various methods of cultivating the 
cabbage; for the field, with the larger variety, how- 
ever, we prefer planting them in hills two anda 
half to three feet apart each way, it is so much 
easier using the cultivator among the plants, and 





round the trees, and the manure they leave is equi- 


thus saves the tedious process of hand hoeing. It 
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is a general rule to sow the seed in beds and then 
transplant. A recent and much superior practice 
is, to sow from three to five seeds in the places 
where you wish one plant to grow. In this case 
the largest and most thrifty plant only is left stand- 
ing. After it gets three to four weeks old, the 
other plants are pinched off or broken down. 
Grown in this way the heads are said to be much 
larger and finer than when the young cabbages are 
transplanted, as it is contended that however care- 
fully the process may be performed, the plant re- 
ceives a check in its incipient state which it never 
entirely recovers. There is reason and philosophy 
in this, and we should be glad if those engaged in 
the culture of cabbages would make experiments 
the present season between different rows, side by 
side, sowing the seed as above, and in the usual 
method, and then transplant. 


DEAD ANIMALS. 

AT all seasons of the year dead animals are to be 
seen hung up on fences and on trees; and espe- 
cially is this the case in spring. On every farm 
where sheep are kept, dead lambs are suspended in 
the beautiful, blooming, and fruit-bearing orchards 
—how shocking !—to annoy the sight and smell, 
and waste the farmer’s means. ogs and cats 
too are frequently hoisted into view in the same 
annoying and disgusting manner. If horses, cattle, 
sheep, or hogs die, they are drawn out of sight, 
but not out of smell, and are still sources of dis- 

st. Why is all this? If the farmer be so un- 
ortunate or so negligent as to lose an animal, 
should he be so wasteful as to permit the carcase 
to decay uselessly in the open air, to the great an- 
noyance of his family and every passer by? Does 
he not know that animal matter is the best and 
richest of manure? Animal matter contains every 
element that is necessary to grow every plant 
known. [In it are phosphate and carbonate of 
lime, ammonia, carbon, in short, in the best form, 
all the essentials of vegetable growth. Its putritive 

ower is great, and if added to the compost heap 

astens fermentation, and adds greatly to its rich- 
ness. Whenever a fowl, cat, dog, sheep, pig, 
horse, or cow dies, let the carcase he cut up, and 
the bones broken, and the whole added to the 
manure heap. The carcase of a single horse will 
turn loads of useless muck or peat into manure, 
richer than any ordinary barn-yard dung. Why 
then suffer it to decay uselessly and annoyingly ? 
It is true it is not lost, for the gases that taint the 
air are appropriated by plants; but the farmer who 
owned the animal gets but a small portion of what 
should be all his own. Why, then, will he waste 
the dead energies of the horse, when he has lost 
the living ones? If our readers will heed what we 
say, they will not suffer dead animals to annoy the 
eye and disgust the nose hereafter. Bury them in 
the manure heap; add some lime to quicken decay, 
and charcoal dust or plaster to absorb the gases, 
and much will be gained to the good appearance of 
the farm, the quality of the manure, and the quan- 
tity of the crops grown ; and much to the purse of 
the farmer. If your neighbor be so improvident as 





to waste a dead animal, beg it of him, that it may 
not be detrimental to health and ‘useless to vegeta- 
tion. “ Laws should be passed to compel the saving 


‘and use of this most powerful of fertilizers, when 





common sense and decency fail to do it. 

Whenever it is desirable to hasten decay, and 
rapidly turn animal matter into manure, sulphuric 
acid may be used. This would be too expensive 
(although the acid is cheap) for farm purposes, but 
may be employed for the garden, where expense is 
not so important. It is frequently desirable to have 
a rich manure in the garden, and it is not at hand. 
Animal matter put into sulphuric acid will in a 
few hours furnish it. Every house will supply 
much refuse animal matter. To this rats, mice, 
moles, feathers, hair, bones, horns, &c., may be 
added. Ii the garbage of a slaughter-house can be 
got, it should be. All these will soon be reduced 
to an available state, be inoffensive, and will add 
great fertility to the soil where used. The requi- 
site quantity of acid may be ascertained by experi- 
ment—about 10 or 15 Ibs. is usually allowed for 
100 lbs. of animal matter. 

ee 


A LESSON ON PLOWING. 


VisttineG the farm of Edward J. Woolsey, Esq., 
at Hellegat Neck, one day the past month, we were 
conducted over it by his manager, Mr. Samuel 
Pate. He has just begun his operations there, and 
will one of these days make it one of the most pro- 
ductive places that adorn this neighborhood. He 
showed us a field of about twelve acres, the most 
thoroughly sub-drained of anything we have yet 
seen in the United States. It was originally a deep 
morass ; now it is a firm, dry, meadow. But as we 
hope to be favored with an account of the operation 
from Mr. Woolsey himself one of these days, we 
forbear further observation upon it. 

Mr. Pate is a Scotchman, and having several 
Scotch plowmen, with Scotch plows at work, to 
gratify our curiosity he invited us to see them ope- 
rate. The work was not done for show, but was 
such as characterizes the every day operations of 
good plowmen in Scotland ; and if all were not as 
well done at home, they would be dismissed by their 
employer for awkward workmanship. The field 
in which we found the men at work was about 40 
rods long, of a rich loamy soil, and coated with a 
tough old sward. Here the men set in and run 
their furrows from end to end, as straight as one 
could draw a line, turning them 6 inches deep, and 
11 inches wide, slightly lapped, and packing them 
up one after the other all day long, with a single 
pair of horses, each plowman driving his own 
team, and not varying throughout their work, as 
we could discover, a single inch in the thickness or 
width of their furrow slices. We have seen as good 
plowing in Great Britain, but never anything like 
it before, as a whole, in the United States, though 
we have often been present at the most celebrated 
plowing matches. ‘There were no snake trails, or 
ram’s horns here, or half-turned sods, or untouched 
ground, or skipped places; but the whole was as 
thoroughly and evenly done as it would be possi- 
ble to accomplish with the most careful spading, 
and when harrowed with the fine double harrow, 
the surlace of the field had the appearance of a 
well-dug and fine-raked garden. 

People may say what they please, yet we con- 
tend that good plowing is not only the first, but 
the most important part of the operations on the 
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farm, and without it nothing else can be thoroughly 
well done for the crop. It would be well for our 
farmers if they would take lessons on plowing, 
at least so far as to enable them to draw 
straight lines (for these are rarely seen in the Uni- 
ted States), and stir and pulverize the ground well. 
We should be glad to get hold of the plow handles 
ourselves under Mr. Pate’s instruction, and only 
regret that our numerous avocations elsewhere 
prevent our doing so; but as it; was, we did 
absolutely stay long énough to turna short furrow ; 
yet, in comparison of those of the canny Scotch- 
men, we will candidly acknowledge it did not do 
us much credit. Our readers, however, will please 
bear in mind that we are now somewhat out of 
practice, and that we are unluckily more at home 
with the pen just at this moment. than with the 
plow handles. We trust this will not always be 
the case. 

One of the men whom we saw at work there 
is desirous of obtaining a permanent situation as a 
farmer. We were witnesses of his plowing, and 
can recommend that, and as for the rest we will 
refer to Mr. P. Any one employing him might be 
sure of one thing on his farm, and that is—straight 
Surrows. 





BUSH PULLER. 





Fig. 40. 
Tuis is a very useful implement to attach te 


bushes, clumps of roots, and bogs, for the purpose 
of pulling them out of the ground. It is made with 


two, three, or fourclaws. These are hooked to the 
bush close to the ground, an ox-chain is then 
hooked into.a hole at the other end of the puller, 
the catt!e attached, when the bush and roots are 
easily hauled out. Jt also answers very well 
oy) out small stumps. It will do the work of 

alf a dozen men in clearing and grubbing. 
Price $3 to $4. 


Dutron Corn.—Mr. Frederick Plumb, of Sals- 
bury, Conn., says that he received an ear of corn 
from a friend, who said it was from the Rocky 
Mountains. The grains of this ear were covered 
with a husk. He has improved it by cultivation, 
and thinks it will soon be entirely free from husk, 
and will be in perfect resemblance of the Dutton 
corn, which Mr. Plumb esteems as the best kind for 
the Northern and Eastern States. He planted, a 
few years since, ten acres of Dutton corn, ten 
acres of the yellow eight-rowed, ten acres of the 
twelve and fourteen-rowed white, and ten acres of 
eight-rowed white. The Dutton proved a much 
better crop than either of the other varieties. Next 
to the Dutton, Mr. P. prefers the eight-rowed yellow. 





We are in want of a first quality of Dutton Corn 
forseed. Who has it for sale? 
—— 


NURSERIES OF MESSRS. HOVEY & CO. 


We visited these extensive nurseries last July. 
They are situated in West Cambridge, a few miles 
out of Boston, and contain upwards of 35 acres of 
a great variety of soil, from a light sand toa heavy 
loam, lying upon a substratum of heavy clay, vary- 
ing in its depth from 2 to 10 feet from the surface. 
This substratum is of great service to the nursery, 
as a sufficient quantity can be brought up any time 
by the trench plow or deep spading, to temper the 
surface soil to such a consistency as to suit any 
variety of shrub or tree; and the ground being 
thoroughly sub-drained, the operations of the nur- 
sery are never impeded by an excess of moisture. 
The ground slopes from the south-west to north- 
west, and is exposed to all the cold winds of the 
country, which the Messrs. Hovey think is quite 
an advantage in enabling them to rear hardy trees. 

Mr. C. M. Hovey has recently returned from an 
excursion to Europe, a very interesting account of 
which he has published in a series of numbers in 
his Horticultural Magazine. While abroad, he 
made arrangements to add largely to their collection 
of fruits, &c. Especial attention is given here to 
pears, they having the enormous number of 400 to 
500 different kinds, from every good source? in 
Europeand in our own country, for the purpose of 
testing their genuineness and qualities. Some 
of these we saw in bearing, and very fine spe- 
cimens they were. We think they will have 
some new and choice ones for sale in a year 
or two. It is their intention to reject the indifferent, 
and propagate the good varieties only. We noted 
several other kinds of choice fruit trees here, among 
which are the May and new and black Bigareau 
cherry; the Icknorth, Imperatrice, Fellemberg, 
Royal Nouvelle, Thomas, and other plums; Fas- 
tolff raspberry, Victoria currant, &c., &. We 
found the Victoria rhubarb here of immense size, 
and of fine quality. This, with Downing’s seed- 
ling, which is an earlier variety, are considered the 
only two sorts now worth cultivating by those who 
desire a superior quality of food. t 

The Messrs. Hovey are very careful about their 
work in the nursery, never using the plow or the 
cultivator, but instead of these implements, the 
spade. They think that they can thus bring for- 
ward their trees in a superior manner, the ground is 
so much better worked. As we have no experience 
in this matter, we must leave nurserymen to decide 
for themselves which are the best implements for 
their use. _ ; 

They have originated another seedling straw- 
berry, which they call the Boston pine. It is of fine 
flavor, though not so large as the Hovey seedling. . 

The green-house department here is very exten- 
sive. The large conservatory, or show house, is of 
a chaste, neat architecture, 84 feet long, 22 feet 
wide, with a span roof, and well constructed 
throughout, being one of the most expensive in the 
country. . Another large house is 84 by 25, with a 
span roof. Besides these there are some smaller 
houses, making a rich and varied display of plants. 
The camellias were worthy of all admiration. 
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upwards of 2,500 varieties of the best foreign and 
native, some of the largest of which we noted were 
8 to 10 feet high. Nor was less attention given to 
roses. Here we found 1,200 varieties, the most 
superb of which we thought was La Reine—worthy 
indeed of being the queen of her species. Messrs. 
Hovey & Co. have taken the first premiums of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society for three ‘vars 

ast, for the best show of rare roses, and if we ivay 

e permitted to judge by what we saw here, they 
well deserved them. 

Mr. C. M. Hovey politely conducted us over the 
premises, and pointed out many other things worthy 
of notice ; but we regret to say, that the weather 
was excessively hot, and we had been so greatly 
fatigued by several other excursions during the day, 
before reaching these nurseries, that we felt little 
inclination to take notes, and have doubtless forgot- 
ten many things which we ought to mention. Yet 
this we remember, he has recently built a beautiful 
pointed Gothic cottage, and is now tastefully adorn- 
ing the grounds around with choice flowers and 
shrubbery, and within this we were hospitably en- 
tertained, and shown one of the best horticultural 
libraries we have seen in this country. Many of 
the works are rare, and others exceedingly rich and 
gorgeous in exquisite colored engravings, of supe- 
rior fruits and flowers. Mr. Hovey is the editor of 
the Horticultural Magazine, published in Boston ; a 
work too well known and highly regarded by the 
public to need any further notice of ours. 

These gentlemen have an agricultural implement 
and seed store in Boston, where they do an exten- 
sive business in theirs line. With all these varied 
occupations they doubtless have a pretty active life 
cf it, and we can only hope it may prove as profit- 


able to them as busy. 


PARING PLOW. 





—— a 
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Tuis plow is used for paring turf lands pre- 
paratory to burning. The share is thin and flat, 
made of wrought iron, steel-edged. It has a lock- 
coulter in the centre, and short coulters on the out- 
ward edge of each wing of the share, cutting the 
turf as it moves along into two strips about one 
foot wide, and as deep as required, there being a 
sliding apparatus put on the end of the beam in- 
stead of a wheel to regulate the depth of cutting. 





This is much preferable to a wheel for this particu- 
lar purpose. After the turf is paved off into strips, 
men follow with sharp spades and cut it into suita- 
ble lengths, say of two or three feet. These pieces. 
they then throw into heaps after drying of which! 
they are burned, and the ashes spread broad-cast on! 





the land. Paring and burning is a very ameliorat- 
ing process for stiff clay soils; it changes their 
mechanical texture almost entirely, and renders 
them friable and suitable for cultivation. The 
paring plow is also an excelient implement for 
cutting off meadow-hogs and grass bunches, and 
turf for covering a grass plot. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Stnce our last the Society has had two meetings 
per month, instead of one. At that on the 18th of 
March, Mr. Pell moved that a Horticultural de- 
partment be connected with the Society to make 
exhibitions, and stated that they would be well 
supplied and patronized, if premiums be offered to 
the amount of $400 or $500, and fruits, flowers, 
and vegetables be included in the exhibitions. 
The money necessary might be expected to be ad- 
vanced by members, as the constitution does not 
allow the Society to appropriate money not in the 
treasury. A similar Society was commenced in 
Boston a few years ago, from humble beginnings, 
and the income of the exhibition the past year is 
said to have been $18,000. 

The resolution was adopted, and the following 
Committee appointed to carry it into effect :—R. R. 
Delafield, S. T. Jones, Alex. H. Stevens, T. A. 
Emmet, Wm. 8. McCoun, Hugh Maxwell, J. F. 
Sheafe, Shepherd Knapp, E. K. Collins, James 
Boorman, Jas. Lenox, Ambrose Stephens, R. B. 
Parsons, and R. L. Pell. 

Mr. Van Epps made some farther explanations 
in regard to the silk business, showing that the 
multicaulis had done well in Washington, D. C., 
where he had 20 acres set out, and intended to in- 
crease his planfation to 100 acres. Dr. Underhill 
said that however well this variety of mulberry 
might succeed élsewhere, it could not be depended 
upon to stand the rigor of the New York winters. 

Mr. Seeley addressed the Society on the influ- 
ence of electricity on vegetation, and thought that 
the causes of failure were owing to the erroneous 
manner of applying it to growing plants. 

At the meeting on the ist of April, various 
grafts, seeds, and vegetables were offered for dis- 
tribution among the members. Of the latter there 
were some fine large stalks of the pie-piant from 
Mr. Pell, who said that by selecting roots in the 
fall and placing them in the loam under the shelves 
of the green-house, you can have a supply of this 
plant from the latter part of February to June— 
whereas it is now to be had only during the latter 
month. 

Dr. Gardner presented from the publishers, the 
Messrs. Harper, a copy of his Farmers’ Dic- 
tionary: 

Chancellor McCoun, having been called to the 
chair, read the report of the committee to whom 
was referred the offer of Gardner Howland, Esq., 
of his farm on Long Island, for the use of the Soci- 
ety. The report takes the ground that the Society 
is not sufficiently advanced at present in its means 
and resources to safely assume the responsibility 
of managing a farm; and that it will be advisable, 
in the present stage of its career, to confine its 
labors to the investigation of new traths, and the 
elaboration of important principles—leaving their 
practical application to individual enterprise. The 
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report expressed the hope that hereafter, when the 
Society found itself more completely established 
in all its departments, enriched in resources, and 
protected by legislative incorporation, it will be 
enabled to add to its other endowments a patiern 
farm. The report, with its accompanying resolu- 
tions, was adopted. 

Dr. Stevens made some observations respecting 
the use of whale oil soap, and stated that much 
injury had resulted from its application to trees, by 
the too great acceleration of their growth. As to 
the worms, no liquid was efficient against them, 
for they deposit their Jarve under the inequalities 
of the bark. A solid coating was, in his opinion, 
the only efficient protection. Dr. Underhill had 
found security in scraping his trees in the winter 
with a dull hoe [a scraper for this purpose, such as 
is found at the agricultural stores, would be better], 
and then paint them with soft soap, and afterward 
he had found a solution of potash—a pound to six 
or eight quarts of water—answer every purpose. 

Gov. Edwards, of Connecticut, then was called 
up, and gave a very interesting account of his 
raising an entensive variety of early and late pear 
trees from the seed. He recommended that truit 
trees should be raised in this way, and stated the 
probability that the race of a tree became, in a cer- 
tain number of years, enfeebled and finally extinct, 
and it was therefore necessary to renew the trees 
from the seed. [We consider this false doctrine 
entirely. If fruit trees are properly taken care of 
they will never run out, any more than animals or 
man himself.) He had also planted the seeds 
of the two native species of grape—fox and frost— 
from which he had raised a great variety of fine 
fruit. Altogether, cultivating the native fruits of 
this country had been too much neglected, and he 
earnestly recommended it as being among the sub- 
jects most worthy of attention. Dr. Underhill 
agreed with Gov. Edwards on the necessity of cul- 
tivating American fruit, especially in regard to 
grapes. Foreign grapes, except under glass, can- 
not be cultivated in our climate. The winter 
freezes them and the summer scorches them to 
death. All the hundreds of thousands of dollars 
expended in the experiments with foreign grapes 
had been literally thrown away ; and yet there were 
nurserymen, who knew better, every spring adver- 
tising and selling foreign grape-vines which they 
promised would flourish in our soil. They ought 
to be and should be exposed. In regard to Ameri- 
can grapes, they had already been much improved, 
and would doubtless improve for a hundred years 
to come. He had himself produced Isabella and 
Catawba grapes, which had been pronounced good 
by Frenchmen, Spaniards, and Italians; and they 
Were now _— | lay out vineyards for these 
varieties in Spain, France, and Germany. When 
we began to import them, Americans would doubt- 
less find them of exquisite flavor! 

Some further remarks were made on the subject 
of grapes, pears, &c., by Gov. Edwards, Dr. Ma- 
son, and Col. Clark. Dr. Gardner eloquently de- 
fended the European grape, and stated that it was 
a superior fruit when found wild, which was not 
the case with the American grape. His opinion 
was that the Isabella and Catawba were hybrids. 


attention by our farmers. 





At the meeting on the 15th of April, the Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Mr. Green, read a letter from 
Baron Von Spech, of Upper Bavaria, accompanied 
by a treatise on sheep and another on hops, writ- 
ten by that nobleman. 

Mr. Howland presented a basket of large, deli- 
cious strawberries, perfectly ripe, and of the most 
exquisite flavor and fragrance—together with a 
plant containing the berry in all stages, from flower 
to ripe fruit. They are the monthly strawberry. 
Mr. Howland received the plant from Mobile about 
eighteen months since. The plant is very healthy 
and vigorous, and bears luxuriantly. 

My. Bradish presented for distribution and expe- 
rimental planting a smali parcel of potatoes from 
Ocafia, a table land in the highest part of New 
Grenada, S. A., and in about 30° lat. N. They 
were dark in color, and of small size. 

Mr. Griffin detailed some experiments he had 
made last summer with various kinds of manure 
upon corn. He planted corn with guano, pou- 
drette, stable-manure, and ashes. That with guano 
was far the best, poudrette next, and ashes last. 
Some of the corn which he had soaked thirty-six 
hours before planting, in guano-water, grew the 
greenest and thriftiest ; but he did not know that it 
yielded any more than that guanoed in the hilL 
The ground was clayey, and not particularly 
adapted to the potato. 

Mr. Howland had tried an experiment with corn 
last year. He divided a ten-acre lot into three sec- 
tions. The first he gave a top-dressing with stable 
manure planting; the second lime before plowing ; 
the third he first plowed and then dressed with lime. 
This he found to be decidedly the best. 

Mr. Lawrence exhibited a model of his newly- 
invented park-gate, which can be opened without 
dismounting. It is vefy ingenious and simple, and 
must work well. 

Dr. Gardner mentioned that some noise had been 
made in this country regarding a new kind of pro- 
vender used in Germany, and which was said to 
be far more nutritious than any other kind of green 
fodder, not excepting clover. This was known 
under the name of spurry, and in several instances 
persons had sent to Europe for the seed. This was 
quite.unnecessary. The plant is indigenous here, 
and well known to farmers as infecting-corn and 
wheat fields. It is known as corn spurry; and if 
even half the wonders told of its nutritiousness by 
our friends in Germany be correct, it is worthy of 
At the Doctor’s sugges- 
tion, a committee was appointed to make some ex- 
ar seagen on this subject. After some little farther 

usiness, the Society adjourned, to meet on the first 
Wednesday evening in May. 
——— a 


Manvure.—Cart out all the manure on _ pre- 
mises as fast as possible, and spread it broadcast 
upon your grass lands or plow it under for hoed 
crops. It is fast losing its most fertilizing portions 
in the sun and rain, and the sooner you get it on to 
your lands and covered up, the better. If left to 


rot in the barn yard it fertilizes the air, and passes 
into your ‘neighbors’ crops at the expense of 

our own. Nogood farmer will neglect his manure 
aos is his mine of wealth. 
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DISEASES OF POULTRY. 

Berne a subscriber to the Agriculturist, and see- 
ing a great many articles on the breeding, rearing, 
and diseases of poultry, I thought I would relate 
an experiment I made on a fowl of the Poland 
breed, if you saw fit to publish it for the benefit of 
those who may have fowls afflicted in the same 
way. 

Fantiied one of my hens drooping for two or 
three days, and when I went to feed the fowls, she 
would not eat. I therefore concluded something 
must be wrong. I took her up and found her crop 
perfectly full. I then came to the conclusion that 
she was crop-bound, and she might get over it ina 
day or two; but she continued to get worse, and 
was now in the last stage of existence. I now 
made an incision through the breast, into the crop, 
of an inch long, when I found the passage from 
the crop to the gizzard completely stopped up. I 
removed that, took two stitches in the crop, kept 
the hen in a warm place for a week, fed bee on 
warm, light food, and she is now as well as any 
fowl Ihave. This happened about three weeks 


ago. H. T. Lioyp. 
New York, No. 3 Prince st., Feb. 4, 1846. 


We knew an instance of a valuable hen being in 
the same predicament as the above, from swallow- 
ing a large piece of India rubber. She was cured 
by making an incision in her crop, and taking it 
out. There is no danger whatever in performing 
this operation, provided the incision is immedi- 
ately sowed up, and the fowl properly cared for 
till well. Fowls, both young and old, are very 
apt to overstuff their crops, especially when they 
get their food irregularly, and we have no doubt 
that many more deaths arise. from this cause than 
is generally supposed. 

eg 


SALT. 


Its value as a fertilizer—its supposed efficacy for 
the Potato disease. 

The value of salt for agricultural purposes has 
long been known both in Europe and in this coun- 
try, and why it has not been more generally used is 
beyond my comprehension. More than one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, Sir Hugh Platt, an eminent 
writer of the day, speaks very decidedly of the 
benefits which might be derived from the practice 
of sprinkling salt upon land, and calls it «the 
sweetest, and cheapest, and the most philosophical ma- 
terial of all others.” He relates the case of a man, 
who in passing over a creek on the sea-shore, suf- 
fered his sack of seed-corn to fall into the water, 
and that it lay there until it was low tide, when, 
being unable to purchase more seed, he sowed that 
which had Jain in the salt water, and when the har- 
vest time arrived, he reaped a crop far superior to 
any in the neighborhood. The writer adds, how- 
ever, that it was supposed the corn (grain) would 
not fructify in that manner, unless it actually fell 
into the sea by chance ; and, therefore, neither this 
man, nor any of his neighbors, ever ventured to 
make any further use of salt water! [So much for 
superstition! Ep.] 


That salt is an excellent manure, experience, the 
most satisfactory of all evidences, clearly proves. 





It is stated in an English publication, that “ a far- 
mer in the county of Sussex, some years since, had 
a field, one part of which was very wet and rushy, 
and that the grass produced upon it was of so sour 
and unpleasant a kind, that the cattle would not 
graze upon it; he tried several methods to improve 
it but to little purpose; at last hearing of the bene- 
fits of salt as a manure, he determined to try that; 
for which purpose he procured a heaped of rock 
salt, which, in a random way, without any regard 
to the precise quantity, he threw upon the rushy 
ground, fencing it off from the other part of the 
field, the effect of which was a total disappearance 
of every kind of vegetation. In a short time, how- 
ever, it produced the largest quantity of mushrooms 
ever seen upon an equal space of ground in the 
country. These, in the spring following, were suc- 
ceeded by the most plentiful and luxuriant crops of 
grass, far exceeding the other part of the field in 
richness of verdure and quickness of growth; the 
cattle were remarkably fond of it, and though the 
salt was laid on it twenty years before, this part is 
still superior to the rest of the field.” 

From the information which I have been able to 
collect, I am inclined to believe that salt, when 
sparingly applied, is valuable as a fertilizer, and 
useful in killing the grub and wire worm, which 
often injure, and sometimes even destroy, whole 
crops; and it has been found by experiments the 
past season, that the scab or disease which has 
proved so disastrous to the potato crop in all sec- 
tions of the country, has not been found upon land 
that had a proper dressing of salt. 

Judge Hamilton, of Scoharie, informed the writer, 
that he had found great advantage from using salt 
on his potato ground last spring. After plowing, 
he caused four bushels of salt to be sown on the 
furrow, upon one acre of the field, and harrowed in. 
Potatoes were then planted. Part of the field was 
not salted. Although the season was remarkably 
dry, the salted acre was observed to maintain a 
green vigorous appearance, while the other part of 
the field looked sickly and stunted. On lifting them 
in the fall, those potatoes, where salt was applied, 
were of good size, smooth skin, sound, and of good 
quality, and yielded a fair crop, while of those’on the 
unsalted part of the field, although the soil was fully 
equal to that of the salted portion, the yield was 
considerably less, potatoes small, and much eaten 
by worms. His neighbor had a field of potatoes 
on the opposite side of the road, soil similar to his 
own, who planted them in the usual way ; the con- 
sequence was, his crop was small in size, inferior in 
quality, and most of them rotted soon after digging 
—they were diseased. 

Doctor Bogart, who has charge of the Sailors’ 
Snug Harbor, on Staten Island, informed me that 
he applied four bushels of salt to one acre of his 
potato ground, last spring, and thinks he derived 
great benefit from it. Though the crop was not a 
large one, the potatoes on the salted portion were 
of much better size, skin smooth, and free from dis- 
ease. The vines were more vigorous, remained 
green, while those on land of the same quality ad- 
joining, which was not salted, shrivelled and died 
prematurely; the potatoes small and soggy, and 
produced less. 

C. W. Johnson, a distinguished agricultural 
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writer, strongly recommends salt as a manure, at 
the rate of from ten to twenty bushels to the acre, 
to be sown two or three weeks before the seed is 
put into the ground. He says the benefits are as 
follows: ‘ ist, when used in smadl portions it pro- 
motes putrefaction. 2d, By destroying grubs and 
weeds. 3d, Asa constituent on direct food. 4th, 
As a stimulant to the absorbent vessels. 5th, By 
preventing injury from sudden transitions of tem- 
perature. 6th, By keeping the soil moist.” 

It would seem from all the facts I have been able 
to collect, that salt corrupts vegetable substances 
when mixed in small quantities, but preserves them 
when it predominates in a mass; that, in dry sea- 
sons, its effects are more apparent, and whether it 
attracts moisture from the atmosphere, or whether 
it acts as a condiment or stimulant, is of little conse- 
quence, so long as its effects are certain. 

On account of the small quantity of salt, in 
weight, required for manuring lands, it is no incon- 
siderable recommendation, because, on that account, 
it may with ease be conveyed to the most rough, 
steep, and mountainous parts, to which the more 
bulky and heavy manures most in use could not be 
carried, but with infinite labor, and at an expense 
far exceeding all the advantages to be effected 
from it. , 

Salt alone is considered by some rather too se- 
vere and harsh inits nature; but mixed with ashes, 
say six of salt and ten of dry ashes, well beat up to- 
gether, which is sufficient for an acre, and spread 
upon the furrow and harrowed in, one particle in- 
corporates and mollifies the other, and ii conveyed 
into the earth by a soapy, smooth method, will 

rove the real enricher the earth wants, to send 
orth vegetation. C. N. Bement. 

American Hotel, Albany, April, 1846. 


scales 
SOUTHERN CROPS AND CULTURE.—No. 2. 

THE main crop in this section is cotton, gene- 
rally ; it takes up about two-thirds of the cultiva- 
table labor of the farm. I presume, as the leaf is 
large, thick, and hairy, the stalk also being hairy, 
that it must take from the air a larger proportion of 
its organized material than does our own corn, 
grain, or grass. As the leaves of all plants contain 
a larger proportion of saline and earthy matter 
than does the stalk, or even generally the fruit, 
and as we return the leaves and stalk to the soil, 
also, have I not some ground to suppose, if I 
return all my cotton seed, that I will keep up the 
fertility of the land, as it was at first—the peculiar 
inorganic matter that forms the matter alone ex- 
cepted—and even then, there being so little taken 
away that the top is somewhat recompensed b 
occasional additions from accidental sources. If 
we judge of the leaf of the cotton plant by the 
willow, we would not lose very much.by even re- 
moving the cotton stalk. The willow contains 
4 1-2 lbs. of saline and earthy matter, whereas 
the leaves contain 82 Ibs. to the 1,000—so says 
Johnston. But the advantage is not only returning 
of the salts~-supply of organic food—but the stalks 
tend to loosen the land, of course to render it 
lighter and less adhesive. 

As to the turning under of corn-stalks, cotton- 
stalks, and pea vine, there is no planter in the 
South will object to it; but there are many who 








think plowing in green oats or rye would be inju- 
rious. I have done this to a greater or less extent 
for several years, andI well remember of a ten 
acre patch of oats that I plowed in, in the month 
of May, I think, and plantec it forthwith to corn. 
The land showed a marked advantage for several 
years, and but for this would have been, ere now, 
worthless. I ask if our Mississippi farmers (plant- 
ers I should say) do not plow in every spring a 
good coat of green grass? I ask of those who 
have the chick-weed—called in these parts “ Jack- 
son purslain”—if they do not plow it in? - I go 
still farther, and contend if the turnip be sown on 
fields at the rate of 1-2 to.1 pint of seed per acre, 
and fed on the land to sheep and cattle, that the 
land will ‘not deteriorate. I am aware that a large 
majority of planters believe the turnip to be an ex- 
hauster, yet I cannot believe that it will prove so 
if used as we use them in this country. The tur- 
nip receives very largely of its growth from the 
air, being mostly composed of water, and not much 
over, though one-third is removed from the soil— 
scarcely what the root has gained from the air. 
We never feed our turnip lots so close as to remove 
the half, and then bring feed on the land ; a portion 
is returned in the way of urine and dung. The 
residue is turned under before the seed-stalks have 
bloomed, and does good certainly, by keeping the 
land porous, if nothing else. 

The cost of Jabor, with all these adjuvants, is 
very trivial ; the sowing down in time is all that is 
required. Ihave grown as good rye without the land 
being plowed before as after, for that crop, as when 
the land was flushed and harrowed, rye not pro- 
ducing over 12 to 15 bushels per acre at this place. 

In 1843 I sowed some 75 or more acres—this 
year I sow over 30. Iam anxious that this thing 
should be prosecuted in the South, believing that a 
little help now will save our children’s children, 
their ancestral all a rich legacy. And why not 
work thus for our children, as well as to add 
workers? If I can have my land entirely compe- 
tent to raise $40 per acre, will not my child be as 
well off as my neighbor, who leaves his child with 
double the number of hands, and land not capable 
of producing over $20? The equality may not be 
in one year apparent, but would be ere the close of 
the next generation. But when it is considered 
that a plantation is under good hedges that will 
last for a century, under a good system of drainage, 
and then in good heart, will not the advantage be 
immense? There are too few who will look at 
the matter in its true light. They are fearfal of the 
labor, of the present cost, without looking to the 
result. Every one who would reflect would know, 
that land retaining water would remain cold much 
longer than if it did not; let them place their hand 
in water and hold it up—the evaporation causes 


coldness. Again, a vacuum will not exist; if the | 


land be full of water, air cannot penetrate it; but 
drain off the water, air will follow; if made light 
the air will fill every interstice, and thus will roots 
be furnished with: more material for food. Yet 
even this is not all; when the food is too much 
diluted with water, it is like feeding the horse with 
fodder—there is nutriment, but too dilute—it re- 
quires too much aliment. 

_ With all these important aids there is one thing 
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that is all important—deep plowing. By the natu- | rowed first ; wheat then sown and twice harrowed ; 
ral course of events the nchness of the top soil is/ the first parcel, although plowed in to the depth of 


washed out, it sinks into the sub-soil; lime sinks, 


; 
i 
j 


five inches, was 24 inches high before the last “a 
field 


mar] sinks, clay sinks, thus leaving the top soil peared above ground, although the whole 
poor in lime, Ke., and disposed to become poor and , received the benefit of the following composition 
sticky. By deep plowing these are brought up,' sown by hand, at an expense of two dollars per 


mixed, and the soil deepened ; in 
mixing and fine tilth wi!l the air 


eager to the acre, viz.: stable manure, dry charcoal dust, hick- 
ave access, and! ory wood soot, bone dust, oleaginous charcoal 


will the soil be rendered lighter and more open, | dust, oyster-shell lime, decayed leaves, leached 
and of course permitting roots to ramify and extend | ashes, unleached ashes, guano, sal soda, nitrate of 
in search of food; thus causing a retention and potash, fine salt, poudrette, horn shavings, refuse 


circulation of moisture, more rapidly cooling in the 
night, and a greater deposit of dew, as well as 
earlier warmth in the spring. 

I need not extend these remarks; your readers 
can find them elsewhere, and if they will examine, 
they will be as equally convinced as I am of their 
utility. 

Nature herself pursues a rotation of crops. I 
have seen a waste field producing nothing save 
broom-sedge; in a few years it would be able to 
bear a crop of short-leaved pine trees. These 
ath drop their leaves, and after years of labor, 

t the land to produce a crop of oaks. These grow 
with more or less vigor, and we are told that after 
thriving for centuries, they sicken and die— 
** its entire race dies out, and other races succeed 
it.’ Let the hand of man, in imitating nature, 
have a care lest it runs one crop to the death, and 
unfits the land to produce aught save the ridge- 
grass: as barren fields amply testify all through 
the south. M. W. Puitirs. 

Edwards’ Depot, Miss. 


——— 
MANURES AND CULTIVATION. 


Coxcirsion of Mr. R. L. Pell’s remarks at the 
January meeting of the American Agricultural As- 
sociation, on manures and cultivation. 

On cultivation, Mr. P. said :-—On the 9th of Octo- 
ber, 1844, I cleared the tops from a dug potato field 
—burnt them, and returned the ashes—with a view 
of sowing wheat. The seed was then prepared 
thus: soaked four hours in brine that would float 
an egg ; then scalded with boiling hot water mixed 
with pearlash ; passed through a sieve; distributed 
thinly over the barn floor, and a dry composition 
sifted on it composed of the following substances : 
oyster-shell Jime, charcoal dust, oleaginous char- 
coal dust, ashes, Jersey marl, or blue sand, brown 
sugar, salt, Peruvian guano, silicate of potash, ni- 
trate of soda, and sulphate of ammonia. The sun 
was permitted to ‘shine upon it for half an hour, 
when the particles crystallized upon the grain. 
In this state it was sown at the rate of two-and-a- 
half bushels to the acre, directly on the unplowed 
potato ground, and immediately plowed in to the 
depth of five inches, with a Scotch plow; har- 
rowed once: a bushel of timothy seed sown to the 
acre, and harrowed twice. At the expiration of 
fifteen days the wheat was so far above ground as 
to be in advance of some which had been sown on 
the Ist of September—thirty-nine days earlier, in 
the usual manner, without any preparation. Near 


it I sowed wheat prepared, on turnip and carrot 
ground, the tops not having been removed, and 
lowed the whole in together with like success. 
Still adjoining I sowed three bushels to the acre in 
a dry state,on potato ground; plowed and _ har- 


i 


sugar, ammoniacal liquor, blood, sulphuric acid, 


' magnesia, plaster from walls ground, decayed grass, 





decayed straw, decayed weeds, fish, refuse oil, 
sea-weed, oxide of iron, and oxide of manganese. 
My object was to contribute to that growing crop 
every substance required for its growth. It 1s pos- 
sible that ten or twelve of the above named sub- 
stances might have produced the same effects. The 
wheat raised by the experiment just detailed pro- 
duced flour containing 18 per cent. of gluten. 

In 1843 I sowed thirty acres with prepared wheat, 
and top-dressed it with charcoal dust. It grew 
rapidly, was not attacked by rust, mildew, or 
blight, when fields near it were almost destroyed. 
A small portion of the lot, which had received by 
accident a large supply of charcoal dust, produced 
at the rate of 783 bushels totheacre. I cutit when 
the straw presented a yellow appearance four inches 
above the ground. At that stage of its growth a 
milky substance could be expressed readily from the 
kernels. It was allowed to remain three days in 
the field, when it was carried to the barn, and 
threshed immediately. It weighed nearly 64 Ibs. 
to the bushel, and sold by weight for 123 cents 
above the market price. 

A tew acres were left standing, and cut three 
weeks after, when the farmers in the neighborhood 
harvested ther wheat. The grain was small, 
shrivelled, and weighed 56 lbs. only per bushel ; 
the straw had lost its most nutritious substances; 
was much lighter than that cut earlier, and conse- 
quently less valuable. I believe that after the stem 
turned yellow near the ground, there being no con- 
nection between the root and tassel, the kerne} 
wastes daily. By cutting early there is preserved 
in the straw al]l its nutritive matter, and thus it is 
rendered almost as valuable for fodder as hay. 

In conclusion, Mr. P. said that his processes 
looked not only to results through science, but to 
economy in expenditure. 


acai 
FENCES. 


WHEN you commenced your articles on fences, 
early in the last volume, I hardly had sg ood 
enough with you to read them attentively. I was 
not vexed (as it seems some of your readers were), I 
rather ridiculed your notions, and passed them un- 
heeded. But now, having spent more than $150 
the past summer, in enclosing my farm with a new 
and stout fence, I confess I have considerably 
changed my mind. 

I purchased a farm where the fences were mise- 
rably poor. It was said a crop had never been 
harvested there without more or Jess injury from 
unruly cattle. Indeed, the domestic animals all 
about seemed to regard it as “‘ free plunder.” The 
first thing I did was to hire two men, and com- 
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mence enclosing the whole farm (wood lot and all) 
with a stout fence. It took us several months of 
hard labor, to the neglect of other needed improve- 
ments. It took also a good share of the valuable 
timber from the whole ae The fence is finished 
—-the cattle keep their own side. This is some 
satisfaction. But when I remember how much it 
cost, in time, money, and timber, and remember, 
too, that it is all to keep others’ cattle out, not my 
own in—that it is a direct and heavy tax to pro- 
tect me from what ought never to be allowed—cattle 
on the common, I repeat, I begin to have conside- 
rable sympathy with your anti-fence making arti- 
cles. t Wisls you great success in convincing the 
farmers of the injustice of this whole matter. By 
the time this fence decays, I hope there will be 
such a revolution as to. make it needless (as it will 
be impossible for want of materials) to rebuild. If 
the Agriculturist shall effect such a change, it will 
save millions to this people. as 

Ohio, January, 1846. 

rs 
GARDENING.—No. 3. 

Dvurine the reign of Henry V. of England, in the be- 
ginning of the 15th century, King James of Scotland 
was a prisoner in Windsor castle for several years. 
In the poem written at that time by that monarch, 
he gives the following account of a royal garden 
there :— 

Now was there maide fast by the touris wall 

A garden faire, and in the corneris set 
Ane herbere greene, with wandis long and small 

Prailit about, and so with treeis set 

Was all the place, and hawthorn hedges knet, 

That lyfe was non, walkyng there for bye 
That myght within scarce any wight espye. 

Hampton Court was laid out about the middle of 
Henry the Eighth’s reign (1530), by Cardinal Wol- 
sey. The labyrinth, one of the best which remains 
in England, occupies only a quarter of an acre, and 
contains about half a mile of winding walks. It 
is of great intricacy. 

Chatsworth, the splendid seat of the Duke of 
Devonshire, was laid out in 1670, from a design by 
the artist Le Notre. 

Hopetown House is situated on the banks of the 
Frith of Forth, a few miles west of Edinburgh. 
Both on account of the elegance of the mansion 
itself, and of the magnificence of the scenery with 
which it is surrounded, it is considered one of the 
most princely residences in Scotland. The park 
contains 1,700 acres, of an irregular surface, and 
abounding in trees. The pleasure grounds were 
Jaid out in the years 1725 to ’°30, and appear to have 
been designed in the Dutch style. There is a cer- 
tain stateliness about the grounds which harmo- 
nizes well with the aspect of the mansion itself. 

The greatest curiosity in gardening in Ireland, is 
the Hanging Garden of Limerick. This contains an 
acre of ground, which is covered with lines of 
arches rising in terraces one above another; the 
lowest, 25 fect, and the highest, 40 feet. Over 
these arches is placed a layer of earth, five feet 
thick, and planted with choice fruit trees and 
flowers. The space under the arches is employed 
as a cellar, and will hold nearly 2,000 hhds, This 





work was commenced in 1823, and was completed 
in 5 or 6 years, atan expense of $75,000. : 

The first public botanic garden in England was 
founded at Oxford in 1632, by Henry, Earl ot 
Danby, who gave, for this purpose, five acres of 
land, built green-houses and stoves, and handsomely 
endowed the establishment. The botanic garden at 
Kew was established in 1760 by the Princess 
Dowager of Wales, the mother of George III. The 
botanic garden of Edinburgh oceupies 16 acres, and 
includes extensive hot-houses and other desideiata, 
in a superior style. 

The garden of the Emir Facardine, at Beyroot, is 
described by Maundrell as “ a large quadrangular 
spot of ground, divided into sixteen lesser squares, 
and planted with citron trees.” 

The gardens of Damascus are described by 
Egmont and Heyman as perfect paradises, bein 
watered with copious streams from Lebanon, an 
shaded with palms and elms, whose shade was ex- 
quisite in that burning climate. 

The gardens of Persia are said to vie in beauty 
and juxuriance with any in the world; and to them 
the Persians devote their principal attention. When 
Mirza Abul Hassan was ambassador to the court of 
St. James’, one of his greatest satisfactions arose 
from occasionally walking, unattended, in Kensing- 
ton Gardens. The gardens of Kerim Khan are thus 
described in Morier’s Journey to Persia. ‘ An 
immense wall, of the neatest construction, encloses 
a square tract of land, which is laid out in walks, 
shaded by cypress and chenar, and watered by a 
variety of marble canals, and small artificial cas- 
cades. In the centre of the garden is one of the 
principal summer houses. There is a basin in the 
middle of the chief room, where a fountain plays 
continually, refreshing the air. The garden is now 
(1812) falling into og but those who saw it in 
the reign of Kerim Khan delight to~ describe its 
splendor, and de not cease to give the most ravish- 
ing — of the beauty of all the environs of his 
capital.” 

One of the earliest accounts of Chinese gardens is 
thus given by Pére le Compte, who resided for some 
years in that country as a missionary. ‘ The 
Chinese appear still more to neglect their gardens 
than their houses. They would consider it as a 
want of sense to occupy their grounds only in par- 
terres, in cultivating flowers, and in forming alleys 
and thickets. The Chinese, who value grder so 
little in their gardens, still consider them as sources 
of pleasure, and bestow some expense in their for- 
mation. ‘They form grottoes, raise little hills, pro. 
cure pieces of rocks, which they join together with 
the intention of imitating nature. If they can, be- 
sides these things, find enough of water to water 
their cabbages and legumes, they consider, that as 
to that material, they have nothing more to desire, 
and content themselves with a well or a pond.” 
Such was Chinese gardening anciently, but mark 
their improvement. In Dobell’s Travels (vol. 2, p. 
314), we find that ‘ the houses are surrounded by ex- 
tensive and beautiful gardens, adorned with artificial 
lakes, rocks, cascades, buildings of various descrip- 
tions, walks, bridges, &c.. In the ornamenting and 
a of gardens the Chinese excel all othe 
nations. By means of a variety cf winding walks 
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they make a small place appear twice as large as it 
really is. Innumerable flower-pots, containing 
a great variety of beautiful asters, of which they 
are very fond, are sometimes arranged ina laby- 
rinth. When the asters are in full bloom, the pots 
arranged handsomely, near a piece of water, and the 
walks and alleys well lighted, at night, with va- 
riously colored lamps, a Chinese garden has the ap- 
pearance of one of those enchanted places we read 
of in the Arabian tales.” 

The country houses and gardens of the Pacha, 
and most of the rich inhabitants of Grand Cairo, are 
situated at Boulak. They are said to be well 
stocked with date and other palm trees, and with 
the grape and some other vegetables. 

Of the state of horticultural science in the North 
of Africa, some idea may be formed from the fol- 
lowing extract, given by Beechey, from a Moorish 
horticultural work. ‘*‘ When a palm tree refuses 
to bear,” says the Moorish author, “ the owner, 
armed with a hatchet, comes to visit it in company 
with another person. He begins, by observing 
aloud to his friend, in order that the date tree may 
hear him,—‘ I am going to eut down this worthless 
tree, since it no longer bears me any fruit.’ ‘ Have 
a care what you do,’ replies his companion, ¢ for I 
predict that, this very year, your tree will be cov- 
ered with dates.’ * No, no,’ cries the owner, ‘1 am 
determined to cut it down; for I am certain it will 
produce me nothing;’ and then, approaching the 
tree, he proceeds to give it two or three strokes 
with the hatchet. The friend again interferes, and 
begs him to try one more season ; adding, that if it 
does not bear then, he will let him do as he pleases. 
The owner at length suffers himself to be persuad- 
ed, and retires without proceeding to further extre- 
mities. The threat, however, and the few strokes 
inflicted with the hatchet, have always the desired 
effect; and the terrified palm tree never fails to pro- 
duce, the same year, an abundant crop ef dates.” 

The Isle of Bourbon contains a botanic garden, 
which has been richly endowed by the French 
kings; and contains, besides the productions of the 
island,a splendid collection of African and Asiatic 
plants. It is situated on a rising ground, in the 
middle of the town, and occupies fourteen acres. 

The gardening of North America is necessarily 
that of Europe, so far as soil and climate will per- 
mit, and, as is the case of other arts in any new 
country, the useful departments are more generally 
attended to than the ornamental. 

‘«< Horticulture in the United States, it will readily 
be perceived, has had to contend with many obsta- 
cles. Separated from the old world by a wide 
ocean, it was for a long time with difficulty that 
any of the rarer and finer vegetable praductions of 
the eastern continent, could be brought out by emi- 
grants. Whatever has been done has been effected 
by private means, and to gratify private taste. 
This, however, at the present time, is so much as to 
afford cause of the highest gratification, and gives 
reason to hope for the tulfilment of every reasonable 
anticipation for the future.” (Downing.) 


Belmont Place, at Watertown, in the vicinity of 


Boston, is a beautiful residence, and was formerly 
known as the ‘ Preble Place.’ It is inan excellent 
situaticn, containing about one hundred acres of 





grounds. It is one of the finest in the country, and 
will probably, before long, vie with the famous 
English gardens of Sion House and White Knights. 

Hawthorne Grove is a fine place, consisting of 
about fifteen acres, containing green and hot- 
houses, and other fercing pits. Monataquot, in the 
Vicinity of Braintree, is noted for its collection of 
fine fruits. Brighton Nurseries are situated about 
four miles from Boston. The collection of herba- 
ceous plants, ornamental shrubs, forest, and fruit 
trees, is one of the best in New England. 

The garden of Mr. Tudor, in the vicinity of 
Hartford, is neatly laid out in flower beds, and a 
green, and has one of the best collections of hardy, 
herbaceous and choice green-house plants, any- 
where to be seen. 

In and around Providence, R.I., there are many 
fine gardens and country residences. The principal 
nurseryis ~Dier’s, about four miles from the city, 
and contains many select varieties of fruit and 
other trees. 

The only botanical garden of any extent in New 
England, is situated at Cambridge, and is connected 
with the University at that place. It was com- 
menced in 1802, by subscription, but it afterwards 
received aid from the State; and, in commenting on 
this fact, the New York Farmer makes use of the 
following language—‘ Of a very enlightened legis- 
lature, who, not mistaking false maxims of economy 
for true ones, saw, in the destruction of a great 
public werk, great loss; deeming that the riches 
and prosperity of a state are as much promoted, to 
say nothing of its reputation, by wise and generous 
establishments for the promotion of knowledge, as 
by any financial measures.” 

In the neighborbood of the city of New York are 
many fine gardens and residences. The nursery 
and green-houses of Mr. Hogg are worthy the imi- 
tation of every gardener in the United States, on 
account of their neat and orderly appearance. 
The seat of N. Prime, Esq., is noted for containing 
one of the finest ranges of forcing houses in the 
vicinity of the city. Messrs. Shaw & Thorburn, 
have a nursery and green-houses at Astoria, con- 
taining about twenty acres, rich in trees and 
plants. The well known and extensive nurseries 
and green-houses at Flushing, L. I., are among the 
oldest and most extensive in this country. West 
Farms is situated about 4 miles from Harlem. The 
grounds, which are laid out in a fine, open manner, 
may be considered of the first order. Long avenues 
of flower-borders and walks, with a good proportion 
of lawn, together with summer-houses, seats, and 
the like, very appropriately arranged, render ita 
delightful summer residence. The establishment of 
Judge Buel, at Albany, and the nursery of A. J. 
Downing at Newburgh, are fine places, and worthy 
the attention of ali lovers of horticulture 

The most distinguished garden in the neighbor- 
hood of Philadelphia is that now owned by Mr. 
Carr. It was established in the early part.of the 
last century, and is the second in age in the United 
States. Here was collected together, by the cele- 
brated naturalist, John Bartram the elder, nearly 
all the indigenous plants and trees of North Ame- 
rica, the superb specimens of which, at this day, 
stand unrivalled in any part of the country. 


land, consisting of a lawn, gardens, and pleasure! Messrs. Landreth’s nurseries are situated about two 
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miles from the city, and contain about forty acres 
of land; part of which is devoted to the raising of 
garden seeds. 

Extensive gardens and nurseries may now be 
found at Baltimore. 

Mount Vernon, on the Potomac, was the seat of 
Gen. Washington, “first in peace, first in war, and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen.” The extent 
of this place is about ten thousand acres, much of 
which is yet covered with forest. 

Monticello was the residence of President Jeffer- 
son. It is situated on the summit of an eminence, 
commanding extensive prospects on all sides. 

«© At Charleston, the houses of the suburbs are, 
for the most part, surrounded by gardens, in which 
orange trees with most splendid ripe fruit, monthly 
roses in full bloom, and a variety of other very 
flourishing plants, display themselves.” 

« At Cincinnati, there is a public garden, where 
the people go to eat ices and look at roses. For 
the preservation of the flowers, there is placed at 
the end of one of the walks, a sign-post, represent- 
ing a Swiss peasant girl holding in her hand a scroll, 
requesting that the flowers might not be gathered.” 

At New Orleans are beautiful gardens, both 
public and private, filled with tropical and other 
choice flowers and plants. 

A conventual garden at Mexico is described by 
Humboldt, as one of the finest he had ever seen. In 
the garden, were immense groves of orange trees, 
peaches, apples, cherries, and other fruit trees of 
Europe. The botanic garden of Rio is situated 
about 8 miles from the town. The tea shrub of 
China, first introduced into this garden, has begun 
to be cultivated in the interior of the country. 

“The botanic garden of Jamaica, West Indies, 
was originally begun by Hinton East, Esq., and 
afterwards bought by government and enlarged, so 
as to contain about 70 acres. One of the objects of 
its establishment was to preserve, without artificial 
means, the productions of various climates. Such 
a project could only be executed in a tropical lati- 
tude, where the various elevations of the ground 
would regulate the required temperature.” 

L. T. Tazor. 
i ——— 


PLANTING A VARIETY OF CROPS. 


Sometimes, farmers devote most of their tillable 
soil for, and expend most of their time upon, one or 
two maincrops. Thus, some men depend mafnly 
upon the wheat crop—others upon grass, and the 
southern planter upon cotton. Now, it often hap- 
pens that an unfavorable season destroys particular 
crops, and thus often a whole year is lost, where 
one crop (or two) receives the farmer’s sole atten- 
tion Last year, for example, in this section, 
wheat was very nearly destroyed, hay entirely, and 
fruit and some other crops were very light. On 
the other hand corn was never better. Buckwheat, 
millet, flax, and vines, generally produced well. 
Potatoes yielded well, but were injured by the dis- 
ease after gathering. 

Now the object of this note is to recommend to 
farmers to plant a greater variety of seeds, so that 
when one fails, others will supply their places. 
Those who had only grass land Jast year had to 
nearly give away their cattle, or drive them at a 
great expense to another part of the state to be win- 





tered; while those who sowed corn and millet for 
fodder, have wintered their stock as easily as usual. 
This is only an illustration. The principle extends 
to the whole circle of tiliable crops. If one ortwo 
alone are cultivated, there may be an entire failure, 
causing much suffering and much loss. If a variety, 
some will always succeed, and these may be substi- 
tuted for the rest. 

Besides, the times for planting and harvesting 
the different kinds occur, the one after the other, so 
as to divide the labor through the season. Thus, 
spring wheat and oats should be sown early ; corn 
planted after the danger of frosts is over; corn for 
fodder and millet later still. And these (and 
others) all have their different seasons for harvest, 
each in its time. Whereas, when one crop is the 
main one, there is one season of great hurry in 
seeding, and another in harvest; teams and men 
have to be driven tv excess then, and be compara- 
tively idle the rest of the time. This surely is not 
wise. I recommend, then, that farmers add 
greatly to the variety of the crops they annually 
cultivate, and “‘ give each its portion in due season.” 

Ohio, March, 1846. ye 
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ANALYSIS OF CLOVER AND ITS MANAGE- 
MENT 


Tue following article was addressed by Mr. 
Horsford, of Albany, now with Prof. Liebig, at 
Giessen, in Germany, to Mr. T. W. Olcott, of 
Albany, and read at one of the agricultural meet- 
ings at the capitol in that city during last month. 

Giessen, January, 1846. 

In the progress of the last term, while other 
chemical labor was going forward, I made an ash- 
analysis of red clover, and accompanied it with an 
investigation, which I record below. 

To the latter I attach in its isolation no special 
value; inasmuch as the circumstances in which it 
was conducted deprive it of perfect scientific exact- 
ness. I make it the basis, as you will observe, of 
explaining one or two chemical processes, 

t is well known that the juice of clover-heads 
contains more or less sugar. The nectaries of the 
fully developed head are especially rich in a honey- 
like liquid, which bees gather. In cutting the clo- 
ver when the heads are fully formed, but not ripe, 
the sugar of this honey will be secured. he 
water will evaporate, leaving the sweetness with 
the vegetable fibre and other organic matters, to 
be fed to stock. If the clover be cut before the 
heads begin to develope, the sugar, if formed, 
must be in the stems and leaves; if not cut until 
the seeds are ripened, the sugar may have accom- 
plished one of its supposed ends—that of keeping 
up a higher temperature within the seed for the 
elaboration of its various parts, and thereby have 
been destroyed. 

It was my purpose to ascertain how much su- 
gar, or rather the relative amounts of sugar, there 
might be at the above named three stages of the 
development of clover. Experiments with the first 
two kinds were made. The clover crop being no- 
where permitted to ripen, I was unable to submit 
the inquiry concerning the third to the test of expe- 
riment. I cut clover exactly at the surface of the 
ground, on the 16th day of June, just as the tufts 
of leaflets enclosing the heads were discernible. 
These I chopped to fineness, and placed a weighed 
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portion in a flask, connected through the medium 
of achloride of calcium tube, with a Liebig’s pot- 
ash apparatus; having previously thoroughly 
mixed with the clover a small quantity of fresh, 
carefully-washed beer yeast, and covered the 
whole with water. Fermentation went briskly for- 
ward for several days. 

On the 1st of July, when the heads were fully 
developed, I cut another portion, and having finely 
chopped, weighed and mixed with it yeast and 
water, connected all with another potash appara- 
tus, as in the other case. 

Without or beyond both the potash tubes, were 
tubes of hydrate of lime, to prevent the absorption 
of carbonic acid from the air. 

On the 30th of July, the fermentation being 

uite done, the potash apparatus of the last men- 
tioned (quantity of clover] had increased in weight 
by 1.15 per cent. of the whole weight of clover 
subjected to fermentation. The first mentioned had 
increased only by 0.80 per cent. Thusthe amount 
of carbonic acid, evolved from the mass last cut, 
was almost half as much again as that from the 
quantity first cut. 

It may be well, since I have introduced so many 
expressions betraying the laboratory, that I en- 
‘leavor to explain the mode by which I hoped to 
ong the amounts of sugar in the two kinds 
of hay. 

Most persons are familiar with the fact that dis- 
‘illers ferment large quantities of grain to obtain 
alcohol. The process to which the grain is sub- 
jected, effects a decomposition of the sugar of the 
grain, into carbonic acid and alcohol. 

The sugar susceptible of this decomposition is 

Tape-sugar—that to which the sweetness of apples 
is due, and which is manufactured in enormous 
quantities on the continent of Europe from the 
starch of potatoes. Its composition, when dried at 
212° from analysis, is Carbon, 12 atoms; Hydrogen, 
12 atoms ; Oxygen, 12 atoms; or, in the language of 
chemistry, Ci2 H12012. If we take from this 
4 atoms of carbon, and 8 atoms of oxygen, there 
will remain C8 H12 O4 thus: 





Ci2 H12 O12 
C4 O8 
Equal to 2 atoms 
Cs Hi2 04 of alcohol, 


the composition of alcohol being C4H602. 

The alcohol becomes the high wines ; the carbonic 
acid floats over the fermenting-tubs and escapes. 

Thenard has shown, by distilling and collecting 
the alcohol, and weighing the carbonic acid arising 
from the decomposition of a given weight of sugar, 
that the weight of the sugar and the sum of the 
weights of the alcohol and carbonic acid equal 
each other. 

The alcohol may be permitted to go directly into 
acetic acid, as takes place with fruit, when ex- 
posed to air, or continued as alcohol by excluding 
the air. 

Vinegar has the following composition: C4 
H303. In order to its formation iam alcohol, 
three atoms of hydrogen must be taken away, and 
one atom of oxygen added. This takes place 


quietly and slowly in cider and beer casks, as well 
as vinegar barrels, with which all are familiar. 
The housewife, to keep the vinegar on the increase, 





adds wine, or whiskey, or cider, or a sap, or 
molasses. All these contain sugar oralcohol. The 
sugar is resolved into alcohol and carbonic acid. 
The alcohol, however, does not continue as such, 
if the liquid be exposed to the action of the air, 
but goes into vinegar or acetic acid. 

Decompositions have been so much and closely 
studied, that the results are perfectly understood. 
The causes of the decomposition are still matters of 
discussion. 

The carbonic acid, to whose addition the increase 
in weight of the potash apparatus is to be attri- 
buted, indicates a certain amount of sugar from 
which it was derived. The larger per cent. of car- 
bonic acid in one case corresponds to a larger per 
cent. of sugar in the clover. 

I add the analysis of the ashes of the clover. 
From it may be seen one of the parts sulphate of 
lime (plaster of Paris) plays in the developement of 
clover. 

Franklin, anxious to convince our countrymen 
of the efficiency of plaster (sulphate of lime) ma- 
nure, strewed a few handfuls of it in the form of 
large letters upon a clover field. In a few weeks 
the plants that had received it had so far out-grown, 
and had taken on a color so much deeper and richer 
than the others around, that the wonder of passers- 
by was naturally excited. 

Of the whole plant, in its green state, the earthy 
ingredients or inorganic constituents 

Equal : - - 1.83 per cent 
Of the leaves, - ina * = 
Of the stems, - - 140 *« « 

The water in the green clover, determined by two 
experiments, was 83.55, and 83.58 per cent. 

Of the dry plant altogether, the ashes 








Were - - - 11.18 per cent. 
Of the leaves, - 1069 “« « 
Of the #ems, ‘i oe = 
Ingredients of the Ashes. 
KO (potash) 12.164 16.101 
Na (sodium) 1.414 1.874 
NaO (soda) 30.757 4.712 
CaO (lime) 16.556 21.914 
i, Do " _—— 6.262 8.289 
08, 2Fe203, : 
(phosphate of iron) t O06 seein 
Cl (chlorine) 2.159 2.856 
PO5 (phosphoric acid) 2.957 3.915 
SO3 = (sulphuric acid) 0.801 1.063 
Si (silica) 1.968 2.605 
C02 (carbonic acid) 22.930 
Sand and coal, 1.244 100.000 
99.718 
Loss or waste, 0.282 
100.000 


The sand was probably spattered upon the stalks 
by rain, and some coal remained alter the most 
careful and long-continued burning. 

The first column of figures contains the direct 
results of the analysis in per cent. The second 
column the results deducting the carbonic acid, and 
coal, and sand. 

By the analysis we see how large a part is made 
up of potash, soda, and lime. Sulphuric acid is 
there; without its presence in the soil it could 
never have been among the tissues of the clover. 
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If it be an essential zrreplaceable ingredient, as phos- 
phoric acid is in the seeds of wheat and corn, it is 
readily seen how Franklin’s selection of clover 
may have been peculiarly happy. Ido not pretend 
to say that it is indispensable. A series of experi- 
ments only could settle such a question. | 

The large proportion of carbonic acid is _particu- 
larly worthy of attention. ie ie. it with the 
sum of all the other acids—the phosphoric, sulphu- 
ric, silic, and hydrochloric (of which the chlorine 
is given)—we see how far it exceedsthem. Again, 
looking at the per cent. of bases, we see how very 
large the proportion when compared with the sum 
of the inorganic acids. This surplus of base was 
most of it united to organic acids. These, in the 
burning of the plant, have been destroyed. Their 

iace has been wholly, or for the most part, taken 
= carbonic acid. Here is nearly 23 per cent. of 
carbonic acid. In an analysis of the ashes of 
sugar cane inade at Giessen last summer, there was 
not a trace of carbonic acid. Such is the differ- 
ence. In the sugar cane the per centage of silica 
was large. Timothy grass ashes gave also no 
carbonic acid, but a large per cent. of silica. 

The moisture of green clover amounts to 83.55 
per cent., and the clover contained sugar, a body 
capable of fermentation. What hints do these 
facts furnish to the farmer! If the clover be taken 
to the mow with this quantity of water, the waier 
will furnish the means of that intestine motion 
among the constituents of the ‘oe held in solution 
in the fibres of the stems and leaves, which is ne- 
cessary to fermentation; and not only will the 
sugar be lost, but vinegar will be formed, souring 
the whole mass, and rendering it unpalatable to 
stock. If it be properly dried, the sugar as such 
will remain in the vegetable fibre, and go to nourish 
the stock, furnishing to horses, cattle, and sheep, 
an element whose combustion serves to keep them 
warm and furnish fat. (a) 

But again— 

The leaves contain 10.69 per cent. of ashes. 

The stems contain 8.52 “* “ “ «& 
Now as the inorganic matters are more or less ser- 
viceable in the animal economy, the leaves, contain- 
ing most of them, should be carefully preserved ; 
and as the ashes of the whole plant, including the 
head, have 11.18 per cent. of ashes, it is clear that 
the preservation of the heads and leaves is deci- 
dedly more important than the stems. Hence the 
farmer cuts the clover, and instead of drying it in 
the sun, cocks it for a few hours, so that the vapor 
evolved from within, in the process of drying, shall 
keep the stalks and leaves without from becoming 
too suddenly dried and unnecessarily brittle. 

In closing, I will state one of the results to which 
the experiments of Prof. Liebig are daily leading. 
In the _— preceding my arrival at Giessen, 
Liebig planted some grape scions under the win- 
dows of the laboratory. He fed them with the 
ashes of grape vines, or the proper inorganic food 
of the grape, as shown by analysis of its ashes. 
The growth has been enormous, and several of the 
vines bore large clasters of grapes in the course of 
the season, and all may have, as I did not particular- 
ly observe them until the grapes were gathered. The 
soil is little better than a pavement—a kind of fine 
gravel, in which scarcely anything takes root. 





There are pots of wheat in different stages of their 
growth, that have been fed variously—some upon 
the inorganic matters they require, according to 
analysis of their ashes—others have had merely 
the foul which is-furnished by the soil. The ree 
sults in numbers.are not yet known, but from ap- 
pearance we may readily judge what may 
expected. 

may mention in this connection, that I gave to 
Prof. Liebig five varieties of American corn, all of 
which were planted, but not one of which came to 
maturity, though the first frost in Giessen was 


about the 20th of October. The climate is essene - 


tially different from ours. The heat of our summer 
is more intense. 

The experiments of Prof. Liebig, mentioned 
above, are full of interest, not alone as sustaining 
the views he has advanced, but also as showing 
that the treasures in the shape of inorganic m&- 
nures, heaped up in some quarters of the globe, 
may be made to equalize the fruits of labor in other 
regions. E. N. Horsrorp. 

(a) The discussion between Dumas and Liebig, 
relative to the formation of fat from sugar, has been 
settled in favor of the latter, by a repetition on the 
part of Dumas, of experiments made several years 
since by Liebig. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN SHEEP. 


I am a wool-grower in the State of Ohio, and 
being a great admirer of sheep, I have been very 
desirous of ascertaining whether there are not modi- 
fications of the American Argali, or the Rocky 
Mountain sheep, to be found among the native 
tribes of Indians, inhabiting the country bordering 
on that range. Capt.De Bonneville, and other 
travellers, speak of the Argali as being found in 
great abundance from the 50th degree of north 
latitude, down to California; and though their meat 
is said to be very tender and good, as they mostly 
frequent the lofty summits, inaccessible to man, 
they in a great measure escape the vigilance of the 
hunters, and must be very numerous. _In this effort 
I have been unable to discover any sheep among 
the tribes, which were not originally taken from 
east of the Mississippi river, except in one case, 
and that a very interesting oné. This tribe is 
called the Navahoe, and live about 300 miles north 
by west from Santa Fé. They inhabit what is 
called a gorge, in the Rocky Mountains, into 
which there is but one narrow winding passage, 
which they defend from intrusion with the utmost 
bravery ; and having been really independent, they 
appear to have made more effort to add to their 
comforts than the other tribes around them. No 
white man has ever visited their residence, and 
it is said no Indians, except fur traders of the Dela- 
ware tribe, who are a very daring and enterprising 
race of people. These traters describe their 
houses—that they raise a great many sheep and 
cattle—have a large quantity of arable land, and 
cultivate it—have some knowledge of the arts, 
which they discover by the blankets which they 
make and sell in the market of Santa Fé. 

These blankets are made from a very superior 
kind ot wool, which they raise. It is said by those 
who have seen them, to be very fine, soit, and 
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silky to the touch, and sell in that market from 
$25 to $100. I have not been able to get any idea 
of the form of the sheep, their domestic habits, or 
the quantity of wool which they produce. But as 
these Delaware traders say they have agreat many 
of them, and as they probably are dependent on 
their fleeces for their clothing, it may be pretty 
certain that they are well domesticated. 

I have seen one man who has conversed with 
one of those traders upon the subject. 

Is not this race of sheep worth an effort of the 
wool-growers of the United States to possess? I 
have been long thinking that we have been very 
remiss in our efforts to introduce the Alpaca; but I 
am much gratified in reading to-day in a newspa- 
per, that the American Agricultural Association 
are now determined on importing 300 of that valu- 
able animal. Success to the enterprise. It will be 
a great individual and national benefit. 

Cincinnati, Feb. 20,1846. Natu. Sawyer. 

We sent the above letter for an answer, to Dr. 
Lyman, who has travelled extensively in New 
Mexico, among the Rocky Mountains, and in Cali- 
fornia. The following is his reply: 

Northampton, Mass., March 6, 1846. 

I will endeavor to answer, in as brief a manner as 
possible, the interrogatories of your correspond- 
ent. There are no modifications of the Argali, or 
** Rocky Mountain sheep,” among any of the Indian 
tribes of the mountains, nor are there any kind of 
sheep amung them, with the single exception of the 
Nabajo Indians, living due west of Santa Fé, and 
about 100 miles from that place. 

The Nabajos raise very large flocks of sheep, 
but they are of the genuine Spanish breed intro- 
duced by the early conquerors. It is not fifty 
years since these Indians were entirely destitute of 
every ee ap of stock, excepting a few wild 
horses which they caught out of the wild droves 
of the country as they needed them. In the time 
of the Viceroys, they were nomadic in character, 
like the other Indians of the mountains at pre- 
sent; but since this the character of the New Mexi- 
cans has so much deteriorated in every respect, that 
the Nabajos, naturally enterprising, have discovered 
their own superiority, and consequently have made 
free with the property of the Mexicans. The 
stock they now have is derived from what they 
obtained in their frequent marauding expeditions 
into the valley of the Rio del Norte. In fact they 
have so thoroughly drained the Mexicans, that they 
have left them almost entirely destitute of every 
kind of stock, except vermin and mongrel dogs—a 
tew noble shepherd dogs still remain; while the 
Nabajos have become enterprising and energetic 
farmers, and capital stock-breeders—rich in sheep, 
mules, horses, and horned cattle. Some of the horses 
they breed are not surpassed by any on the conti- 
nent. Their farming implements consist of a plow 
made of two sticks, tied together where they cross. 
These are drawn by oxen. A hoe of .wood—-a fork 
of wood also. The ground they cultivate is a 


light alluvial soil, easily broken, and annually 
flooded by the swollen streams of spring. They 
raise maize, beans, peas, onions, and pumpkins. 


They have an abundance of poultry also. They 





dress in buckskin breeches and shirts, which are 
beautifully ornamented and fringed. The blankets 
they make are worn constantly thrown over the 
shoulders. For a more particular description see 
account I have given of them in Farnham’s Cali- 
fornia, part 4th, pages 372-3-4. 

The sample of wool you sent me looks very 
much like the New Mexican lamb’s wool [from 
Mr. Watson, see current volume, page 110.—Eb.] 
—or like the under fleece of the sheep, which lies 
close to the skin, and is covered hy the long part of 
the fleece. The ficece of the New Mexican sheep 
is long, coarse, and heavy, like mohair. The Na- 
bajo sheep of course is the same, being the same 
kind of animal. What this fleece was when first 
imported by the conquerors of Mexico, I do not 
know, but probably much finer than now. 

You call the above sample ‘“ Rocky Mountain 
wool ;” it is so, inasmuch as the “ Rocky Moun- 
tains” run into New Mexico, where the sheep 
which produce it are found ; but you leave me to 
infer that it is the product of the ‘“* Rocky Moun- 
tain sheep,” or American Argali, which is entirely 
destitute of wool. Its covering is of precisely the 
same character with that of the elk, deer, and ante- 
lope of this country. It has coarse hair, like bris- 
tles; any one who has seen a deer will understand 
me. The only close resemblance of the animal to 
a sheep isin the flavor of its meat, which is pre- 
cisely like that of Southdown mutton—juicy, ten- 
der, and Juscious. In shape, it has some resem- 
blance to a Merino ram, but is much larger, say 
about three feet high, and four feet long. Their 
horns are remarkable for size and weight, averag- 
ing some 40 to 50 Ibs.; five inches in diameter 
where they leave the head, and about three feet 
long, gradually tapering to the end, they curl like 
a ram’s horns, but make three or more entire revo- 
lutions. The only difference between its skin and 
that of a deer is, that it is rather finer and softer; 
but it is used by the trappers and Indians for the 
same purpose of dress. J. H. Lyaan, 

Mr. Sawyer will find an engraving and descrip- 
tion of a male and female Argall, or Argali, at 
page 128, Vol. 2, of Godman’s American Natural 
History, third edition, published by Messrs, Uriah 
Hunt & Son, Philadelphia. These figures closely 
resemble deer, except they are greatly coarser in 
the head and other points, and their horns are like 
those of Merino sheep, saving that they are very 
much larger. One might almost think that the 
Argeli was a cross between a huge, coarse Merino 
ram, and a female elk. Stuffed specimens of the 
Argali can be seen in our Museums. 





CULTURE OF LATE POTATOES 

THERE being a desire among farmers to obtain 
information on the different medes of cultivating 
the potato, with a view to escape the rot, I have 
concluded to throw my. mite into the collection of 
experiments. A. great yield was no part of the 
object. Having been unable to obtain potatoes of 
a good quality, | determined last spring to make an 
effort, not only to grow them tree from the rot, but 
to get an excellent quality. 

Early in April I chose a small piece of ground, 
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one-third of an acre only, rather a strong loam, 
with an easterly slope, from a field that had carried 
a corn crop two years in succession, and was more- 
over pretty well worn down by previous hard crop- 
Ping, with but scanty manuring. 

hen the corn stumps were harrowed down, 
three bushels of bone-dust were sown over it, then 
plowed and harrowed again. Early in June, two 
waggon loads of dirt from the wood-pile ground 
were spread on it, and the piece was divided into 
three equal parts, each, of course, one-third of an 
acre. On the first division was spread unleached 
wood ashes, at the rate of 50 bushels to the acre. 
On the second, lime rubbish (old house wall) at the 
rate of 250 bushels to the acre; on the third, coal 
ashes at the rate of 60 bushels to the acre. A 
short time after, it was plowed and harrowed 
smooth, and planted with mercer potatoes (from 
down east), cut rather small, on the 18th of June, 
in rows three and a half feet asunder, and eighteen 
inches apart in the rows. 

The weather continuing very dry, after the mid- 
dle of July, the first and only hoeing, a thorough 
one was given without plowing between the rows. 
The vines did not grow large, but during the dryest 
weather looked green and healthy. 

Before digging (which was on the 17th Oct.) I 
took up half a peck from each division, that I 
might be able to test the different qualities, if any, 
produced by the three last applications. The result 
was, the coal ashes gave one per cent. more than 
the lime rubbish, and the wood ashes two per cent. 
above the coal ashes. The quantity was only at 
the rate of 120 bushels per acre. - No difference in 
quality could be discovered; but they were alto- 
gether the best of the kind I have ever grown. 
Not a potato was affected. by the rot, and not one 
was found hollow in the centre—a consequénce 
unexpected, as heretofore my large mercers have 
very generally been unsound. ARrcn’D JayNeE. 

Setauket, March 2, 1846. 

We should be pleased to learn from our corres- 
pondent what kind of soil it was on which he 
planted his potatoes, as coal ashes have been ap- 
plied by several of our friends to the light gravelly 
and sandy soils of Long Island without effect. 
But on clayey soils, as detailed pages 55 and 107 of 
our current Vol., it seems that they were productive 
of considerable benefit. 

eile 

Steerine Seeps.—The agricultural papers, from 
time to time, recommend the steeping seeds before 
planting, to facilitate their germination. This is 
always well when the ground in which they are 

lanted is sufficiently moist. But when the ground 
1s so dry (as is sometimes the case) as to extract the 
moisture from the steeped seed, it delays germina- 
tion, if, indeed, it does not kill the seed. During 
the drought of last year, dry seeds generally sprouted 
sooner than soaked ones, and in some cases the 
latter dried and died in the ground. Hence the 
above caution (a). T. 

Ohio, March, 1846. 


(a) When it is very dry seeds should be planted 
deeper than ordinary; they will thus be in the re- 
gion of moisture, and pretty sure to generate. 





MAKING CHEESE. 


Two years ago I was unacquainted with the 
practical part of cheese-making, and in order to 
hold on to the knowledge gained by experience, I 
commenced entering in 2 book the heat of the milk, 
and the heat of the air at the time the runnet was 
put in; each cheese was numbered, and any other 
remarks made which might be called forth by cir- 
cumstances during the process, or until cheese was 
safely deposited on the shelf. On referring to my 
book for the past season, I find that all the cheeses 
from No. 76 to 106 (at which number we quit 
making), were of an excellent and pretty uniform 
quality. The variation of the atmosphere was 
from 60 to 90 degrees—the heat of the milk from 
83 to 90, when the runnet was added, but mostly 
85 or 86. I also find by referring to my book, that 
the cheeses from No. 1 to 75 were made from 
milk coagulated at a greater degree of heat, some- 
times even as high as 96. The weather was 
mostly hot during the time these cheeses were 
made, They were not, however, of uniform good 
quality, some heaved up and became like loaves of 
bread in shape, others cracked, making excellent 
harbor for flies and other insects, and one or two 
landed in the hog-trough, not, however, from 
poverty, for richness seemed to be rather a fault of 
my cheese. 

The only material difference between the cheeses 
made after No. 76, and those made before it, is, the 
different heat of the milk when the runnet was 
added. During the time our cheeses were good, 
our process was as follows: The milk 85 degrees 
—a small handful of salt to be added to every 10 
or 12 gallons of milk. Let the runnet be strong 
enough to do its office in one hour, then cut the 
curd into squares with a long knife reaching to the 
bottom of the tub—spread a clean strainer over it, 
through which in ten minutes begin carefully to 
dip off the whey, by gently forcing down a bowl 
or tin pan—heat some of -the whey first dipped off, 
when the curd has become somewhat compact, pour 
in some whey at such heat as will make the mass 
in the tub 90 degrees, after the curd has been 
coarsely broken by the hand to allow the warm 
whey to mix with it. At this stage of the process, 
wait five to ten minutes, then commence dipping off 
the whey, and get the curd pretty dry as soon as 
possible—take it out in handfuls and put it in a 
strainer and vat, and put it under a screw-press for 
about fifteen minutes, pressing very gently at first, 
but with considerable force before the expiration 
of the fifteen minutes, when it should be taken out 
and broken up till there are no pieces of curd 
larger than a kernel of corn, This should be done 
as quickly as possible, and in a warm place if the 
day is cool; if this is not attended to, the particles 
of curd may not unite well, and the cheese might 
be unsound. - 

While the curd. is in the fine state, a portion of 
salt, to the taste of the maker or his customers, may 
be added and mixed well with it; or the salting 
may be done after the cheese is finished preening 
by keeping it twenty-four hours or longer in a tub, 
rubbing it frequently with salt, and turning it over, 
taking care to pour off the brine daily. e have 
practised both these methods of salting with suc- 
cess (our cheeses are about 12 lbs.), but I prefer 
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the latter method, though the first mentioned does 
not give one-tenth of the trouble. Gentle pressure 
only should be applied when the cheese is first put 
to press, and here I think the advantage of the 
screw-press is apparent. With it, a pressure ‘of 
from 1 to 1,000 lbs., as the state of the cheese may 
require, in an hour or two, or when the cheese 


has pretty much done dropping, turn it and put it 
in a dry cloth, and repeat this once or twice, or 
more if you choose, before the expiration of twen- 
ty-four hours, when the cheese may be taken out 
of the press wholly to make room for its succes- 
sor. A SuBSCRIBER. 


Auburn, February, 1846. 





a 


IMPROVED EAGLE COTTON GIN. 


Description.—a, driving brush pulley; 
b,“slide ; c, c, end boards ; d, cylinder ul- 
ley ; e, top board; f, saws; g, grate all; 
h, seed board, with a section of the patent 

te below it; 2, idler pulley. 

After carefully unpacking the different 

arts of the Gin, put the front pieces into + 

e posts and fasten them securely with 
the joint-bolts. 

The Saw Cylinder should be first placed 
in the frame, then the piece having the 
false grates upon it, and then the brush. 
The top timbers may then be put on and 
fastened. See that all parts of the frame 
are square. The grate fal] should then be 
hung in its place, and the top boards and 
slides fitted in, so that the marks on their 
ends will correspond with those on the 
timbers. Then adjust the saw cylinder and false 
grates with the tempering screws at the ends, so 
that the saws and grates will exactly correspond, 
taking care not to turn the screws any farther than 
is sufficient to keep them steady and in their places. 

See that all joints of the frame are screwed up 
tight--place the Gin in the position in which it is 
to stand, and fasten it securely to the floor or plat- 
form, so that it will stand perfectly level. See 
that the shafts turn freely on their axes, and that 
the saws run freely in the centre of the spaces be- 
tween the grates. 

The oil cups at the axes of the shafts should be 
nearly filled with oil when the Gin is started, and 
the wick which conveys the oil to the axes should 
be enlarged or diminished, until the proper quantity 
is supplied to prevent friction. The tube contain- 
ing the wick should be withdrawn when the Gin 
is stopped, and dropped into the cup to prevent 
wasting the oil, and replaced when the Gin is again 
put in operation. 

The saw cylinder and the piece having the false 
grates upon it, may be moved endwise and adjusted 
by the screws at their ends. 

Place the mote-board 3 to 5 inches below the 
brush, slanting down toward the front part of the 
Gin, and extend another board from beneath it down 
to the floor ; it must then be moved either forward 
or back, and the slant of it varied until the motes 
and false seeds are separated from the seed cotton 
and fall under the saw cylinder. 

The seed-board may be raised or lowered by 
means of the small bolts on which it rests at the 
ends, and it may be varied so as to enlarge or di- 
minish the space containing the seed cotton. 

A 10 inch saw cylinder should run about 180 
revolutions per minute. A 12 inch do. should run 
ee 160 do. A 13 inch do. should run about 
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in @ proper position to separate the motes from the 
clean cotton, as well as to adjust the seed-board, so 
that the seeds will be discharged as fast as ginned ; 
and it is essential that the speed of the brush 
should be very rapid, and that all the axes should 
be kept oiled and prevented from heating. 

Price of Hand Gins, with 14 to 18 saws each, 
$50 00 to $60 00. Power Gins, with 30 to 100 
saws each, $3 40 to $3 70 per saw. 





BENEFIT OF GUANO. 


As it may be for the public utility to hear some- 
thing on the score of Peruvian guano, I will give 
you my experience on the subject. 

Last year I used about three and a half tons of 
it in various ways, during the spring and summer, 
and must say I think it the cheapest and most 
effective manure I have ever trie, particularly as a 
top-dressing for grass lands. The way I prepare 
the guano Jor use is this: I plow a knoll of loamy 
soil,remove all the sods to the barn-yard, harrow 
the ground to make it fine, then spread a layer of 
guano half an inch thick, then shovel on fine dirt 
five inches thick, then a layer of guano as before, 
then five inches of dirt again in alternate layers, till 
I get the quantity desired. This must lie a week or 
ten days in compost, to incorporate the guano with 
the soil; it must then be shovelled over, and all the 
lumps broken and well mixed; you can then put it 
in your cart and spread it from the tail of the cart 
about as thick as you would ashes. I put on at 
the rate of 500 lbs. Peruvian guano to an acre, 
which started my grass right ahead, yielding two 
tons per acre, where I should not have had over 500 
Ibs. of hay without it. 

My potatoes benefited greatly by the use of 
guano, turning out astonishingly—* the observed 
of all observers ;” and I believe it to be a cure for 
the potato disease, as we had no rot where guano 





Great care should be taken to fix the mote-board 


was applied. Applied to corn [ found it equally 
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beneficial. I planted a lot of pasture land, a poor 
sandy soil, and mostly grown over to moss, I 
spread on forty ox-cart loads of stable manure to 
the acre, and plowed it in; but fearing that would 
not overcome the inertia of the soil, I applied 500 
Ibs. guano per acre, in this way, after harrowing, 
instead of running my rows with a plow. 
with a small harrow made for the purpose, not 
over 14 inches wide, but heavy. 
then spread in those drills, and then the harrow run 
ain, to mix it well with the soil, and put it in fine 
tilth for planting. My corn yielded 70 bushels per 
acre, whereas, some rows that had no guano, gave 
at the rate of 28 bushels per acre. This, | think, 
conclusive. I recommend it also for fruit trees. 
Seekonk, Mass , Mch. 14, 1846. J. W. Bowers. 


SORTING WOOL. 


As most of the sheep of the United States are 
shorn during this month, we cannot do the farmer 
a greater service than to call his attention to the 
subject of the quality of his fleeces, and the manner 
of stapling them. For the cut illustrating this, and 
the matter which follows, we are indebted to Mr. 
Morrell’s valuable work, the American Shepherd, 
recently published by the Messrs. Harper of 
this city. 

Fineness.—This term, when 
applied to wool, is wholly com- 
parative; various breeds of 
sheep producing wool essen- 
tially different in quality, the 
same breeds varying much, and 
all breeds exhibiting qualities 
of wool of unequal fineness, in 
the same fleece. It is also 
sometimes the fact that the ex- 
tremity of the fibre, as ascertain- 
ed by the micrometer, is five 
times greater in bulk than the 
centre and root. 

The fibre may be considered 
coarse when it is more than the = 
five hundredth part of an inch & 
in diameter, and very fine when 
it does not exceed the nine hun- 


] been found in original Saxon flocks whose fleeces 
would divide into only two sorts; but this is 


very rare. 
The refina, No. 1, or the picklock wool, begins 


many curves as the vefina, occupies the belly, and 
the quarters and thighs down to the stifle joint. No. 
3, or third quality, is found on the head, the throat, 
the lower part of the neck, and the shoulders, ter- 
minating at the elbow; the wool yielded by the 
legs, and reaching from the stifle to a little below 
the hock, is procured from the tuft that grows on 
the forehead anid cheeks, from the tail, and from the 
legs below the hock. i 
Length of the Staple—Formerly, wool of short 
staple only was thought by the manufacturer indis- 
pensable to make a fine cloth with a close pile or 
nap, but the improvements made in machinery 
within afew years, have superseded this considera- 
tion, and now long-staple wool is most valued. 





This in part proceeds from the faet that short wools 
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at the withers, and extends along the back to the fi 

setting on of the tail. It reaches only.a little way i 

I did it} down at the quarters, but, dippmg down at the 4 

flanks, takes in all the superior pait of the chest, a 

The guano was |anid the middle of the side of the neck to the angle iv 
of the lower jaw. The fina, No. 2, a valuable id 

wool, but not so deeply serrated, or possessing 60 7! 











dredth part of an inch, as exhi- 
bited occasionaily in choice 
samples of Saxon-Merino wool. 
It is said there are animals 
which have a wool underneath 
a covering of hair, the fibre ot 
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which is less than the twelve 
hundredth part of an inch. 

The following cut will show the points in the 
pure Merino and Saxon where the different quali- 
ties of wool are to be found. The divisions do not 
always accurately correspond, but Lasteyrie and 
Chancellor Livingston, who were both familiar with 
pure Spanish Merinos, agree as to their general 
truth, and the observations of the writer confirm 
their decision. 

It is, then, a matter to be studied by the wool- 
grower, who is desirous of propagating sheep of 
the fine-woolled varieties; for grades will often 
exhibit seven and eight qualities in the same fleece, 
whereas it will be seen that unalloyed breeds show 
but four qualities. Individuals have occasionally 
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Merino Ewr.—Fic, 44. 
have more ‘* dead end,” proportionally, than long ; 
again,the new American enterprise, for manufactur- 
ing muslin-de-laines, calls for a long, tough, fine 
staple. The Australian wools, which are of Me- 
rino and Saxon blood, from the mildness of the cli- 
mate of New South Wales, are very much longer 
in staple than formerly, and are much used for the 
above object. It isa query, however, whether a 
fine and very compact fleece, possessing a long 
fibre, can be produced on the same sheep. Very 
close, fine fleeces, are always comparatively short 
in staple; and close fleeces are indispensable in our 
rigorous climate, to protect the sheep from the 
effects of cold and wet; on the contrary, open 
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fleeces are usually long in staple, but a poor de- 
fence against a low temperature. _ It is, therefore, 
a question for the wool-grower of the North to con- 
sider whether, in obliging the manufacturer, he 
will not adopt a policy injurious to the constitution 
of his sheep. In amoresouthern latitude, this con- 
sideration is not so important. 
i eer 
LESSONS FROM EXPERIENCE. 

As you declare your paper “free and independ- 
ent,” | ask the liberty to state my views respecting 
the last clause of your article on the ** Potato Rot,” 
in the December No. of the Agriculturist. The 
clause reads thus: ‘ Our readers will do us a great 
favor by giving us facts on this interesting subject, 
free from speculation.” 

My experience teaches me the entire futility of 
accumulating facts from ordinary observation on 
this subject; and that the mariner might, in ascer- 
taining the velocity of his vessel, as well tie a 
living wild goose to his log-line and throw it over- 
board. But the reader will say, and truly too, any 
fool knows better thai this; That is true; but in 
this case there is no danger of mistake. The error 
occasioned by the accidental attachment of the 
goose is too imynifest to deceive. But one fact, 
among numerous others which might be men- 
tioned, will suffice to show that causes not obvious 
have a decided effect in producing, as well as con- 
twolling this disease. A friend of mine, whose ve- 
racity am willing to vouch for, relates the follow- 
ing facts: In planting his potatoes the last season, 
itso happened that he planted certain portions at 
different times; and in doing this it so happened 
that a portion of the field was planted after a heavy 
rain had fallen on the manure alter being droppe.! 
in the hill. The whole was planted with the saine 
kind of seed, and otherwise treated alike in every 
other respect—the only difference being this, that 
one portion of the dung was covered as taken from 
the heap, and the other exposed to the atmosphere 
in a drenching rain. The result was, that the po- 
tatoes on the portion where the manure was ex- 

sed to the atmosphere and the rain were but very 
little affected by the rot, compared with the por- 
tions where the manure was not so exposed. 

Now it is a fact, that I could readily accumulate 
facts from my own experience and others in this 
vicinity, to fill a small volume; and yet evcry fact 
should go to support a different theory; and this 
assertion is not lightly made. 

Again, I wish to enter my protest against your 
conclusion with regard to the cause of this disease, 
or perhaps I ought to say your opinion as to what 
the disease is. You say it is probably a * fun- 
gus.” My experience, and it is a painful one, 
teaches me very different from this. I perfectly 
agree with you as respects the propricty of pub- 
lishing long prosy articles on the subject; but as to 
what would constitute such articles, perhaps we 
differ. Of this 1 do not complain, 

And I ask one more favor of you, and that is to 
state briefly the result to which my own experi- 
ence leads me, and of the truth of which I feel not 
a shadow of ‘doubt. It is caused generally by a 





substance poisonous to the tubers, which poison- 


tion of organized matter, nearly or quite in contact 
with the potato. Ihave said generally, because I 
believe any cause that kills the life of the potato 
may produce the same result. By the life of the 
potato Ido not mean that kind of life that causes 
its growth, but that which resists decay. Hence, 
then, we see potato vines killed before the tubers 
are half grown, and yet the tubersdo notrot. And 
farther, experience teaches me that this poison is 
almost universally eliminated early in the season, 
and dissipated or weakened by the powers of the 
soil too much to aflect the tubers, so far as to de- 
stroy that kind of life in the potato of which I am 
treating. For ordinary seasons, then, this disease 
cannot take the formof rot. But in seasons like the 
last two, when it is very cold the first part, and the 
last is warm, this peculiar development of the de- 
composing geine takes place with great.rapidity, 
and furnishes the poison with uncommon strength. 
My experience teaches me that heavy rains may 
dissipate this poison, and prevent its effects in some 
instances. My experience also teaches me that 
if the rains be just enough to wet the ground 
around the tubers, the plants being dry will drink 
in the poison greedily, and thus produce more dis- 
astrous effects than dry weather. You may see the 
same effects produced in grain plants, and far more 
commonly, because the plants mature when in com- 
mon seasons the poison is strongest. My experi- 
ence teaches me that numerous causes of different 
soils, seasons, &e., control the development of 
this poison, and that it requires the most elaborate 
and the most exact experiments to arrive at any 
definite results. 

My experience also teaches me that this disease 
is not that “ new thing under the sun” which peo- 
ple seem generally to believe it. Every potato 
which when boiled gives a fetid smell, is infected 
with this disease ; and these we find every year. 
They are poisoned, but the poison is not strong 
enough to kill them. Josep H. JENNE. 
Peru, Me., March, 1846. 

As our correspondent proposes a continuation of 
this subject, we will wait till he gets through before 
making any comments. He is at least a shrewd 
and curious observer, and we shall be pleased to 
have all the facts of the case within his know- 
ledge. Much valuable information is now being 
prepared for publication by scientific men, ap- 
pointed by several of the European governments, 
to investigate the disease, among numerous districts 
of farmers. 











Water For Catves.—Accident, last year, taught 
me that calves whose only food is milk, still needa 
supply of water daily. 1 had supposed they were 
fully supplied with liquid in their food. But in 
changing my calves from one lot to another, they 
passed the water trough, where they drank heartily. 
I acted on the hint, and supplied ‘them daily after- 
wards. They drank as often as other cattle, for 
aught I know, thowsh milk remained their main 
food. Perhaps everybody e!se knows this, but I did 
not, and lest others may not, let me speak a kind 
word for the calves who cannot speak for them- 
selves, T. 





ous substance is eliminated during the decomposi- 





Ohio, March, 1846, 
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*OVERSEERS AT THE SOUTH. 

On page 24 of your January No., I observe a 
paragraph about overseers of farms and _planta- 
tions; and on page 17, Mr. Norton’s letter, in 
which he mentions the Agricultural School of 
Templemoyle. Sir Robert Ferguson I know per- 
sol 
me as stewards or overseers from that school, when 
I resided in Ireland, ten years past; and two better 
overseers, Or more unexceptionable young men | 
never met with—perfectly competent to do their 
business. Mr. Jas. Anderson, Sir Robert’s agent, 
and also one of the trustees or managers, Is at pre- 
sent sending over at my desire, a young man from 
there as an overseer for a friend of mine here, Mr. 
Woodfine. If you want for your friends proper 
overseers, who know their business, | recommend 
their getting. them from there. The salary men- 
tioned, viz., $500, is ample fortrial. One servant 
is quite enough to wait on one of them in the 
house, for they are brought up plainly, and will not 
be above helping themselves, giving such assistance 
as is necessary—such as sowing grain, showing 


the farm servants how to manage horses, plows,. 


&c.; and I venture to say they will raise as much 
rain off of half the land as is at present done, and 
eep it clear of weeds and the soil from deteriorat- 

ing. Indian corn they know nothing-of ; but a little 

instruction will put them in the way of raising as 
large crops as any one canon the same kind of 
ground, ‘They are well versed in the care and 
management of cattle of all kinds. If any friend 
of yours should require an overseer, I will write to 
Mr. Anderson to do so, if certain of their being em- 
ployed when they arrive. Wm. Murpock. 
Ashville, Buncomb Co., N. C., March 27, 1846. 





DISEASES OF ANIMALS, WITH REMARKS 
ON SHEEP HUSBANDRY.—No. 2. 

- My object in availing myself of the privilege of 
your periodical, to communicate some facts and 
incidents in animal medicine and agriculture, is 
purely the good of the farmer; for I have long been 
aware of the unjust contempt which the farmer has 
received from the other classes. I can hardly 
reconcile the remark of the great English moralist 
with the general good tenor of his writings and 
disposition, and of course do not agree with him in 
his remark upon an almirer of nature, that ‘ that 
man’s conversation savored of bullocks.” It might 
have been the result of aristocratic feelings,. pro- 
duced by royal patronage; but whatever might 
have been the cause of this state of feeling in Eng- 
land formerly, it has now entirely subsided, and 
given place toa most Jaudable encouragement and 
patronage to all agricultural pursuits (even from 
the hand of royalty itscli), as shown by the ab- 
sorbing interest now taken in England in this 
branch, by some of her most eminent statesmen. 
This commendable zeal to raise the dignity of the 
husbandman has reached our own land, and may 
it be cherished by every patriot and philanthropist 
until our country shall be covered with the results 
of industry and science. 

My object ai preseat is, to mention some of the 
diseases among sheep and other animals, which 
have come to my own knowledge from observa- 





y, and he recommended two young men to|8 





tion, hoping that it may stimulate others to watch 
attentively the symptoms of every diseased ani- 
mal on their farms, and search for the cause of 
death in every instance. No doubt many will say, 
‘‘ what can I tell of what part is diseased, or what 
itis?” Why, itis a very easy matter to learn the 
eneral structure of an animal. Every man _look- 
ing at the inside of a beast can easily tell whether 
the liver, heart, lungs, stomach, and bowels appear 
healthy or diseased. If diseased, describe it; note 
it; perhaps others will become diseased in the 
same way, or have the same or similar symptoms. 
Examine the stomach, see what has been eaten, and 
where the animal has been feeding. By observing 
these things, the diseases of animals and their 
causes would be as easily ascertained, and conse- 

uently be as easily prevented or cured as those in 
the human subject, indeed much more so; for as 
the food of animals is more simple and natural, so 
would their diseases be fewer and more simple, 
and be more easily and successfully treated. 

I have noticed since my residence in the West, 
at times nearly whoie fies of sheep extensively 
diseased, and the owner, or shepherd, hardly 
seemed to have any idea what was the nature of 
the disease, or what the cause; and so for want of 
a little proper study and reflection, hundreds of 
these useful animals die annually. As regards 
shecp husbandry in this section of the country, an 
important consideration presents itself. To supply 
the want and demand occasioned by the immense 
tide of immigration that is constantly rolling to the 
west, millions of sheep must be brought in. These, 
like ourselves, who have been raised and accus- 
tomed to a healthy climate and soil previous to our 
arrival here, but poorly bear the change; hence 
sheep and other animals become subject to new 
diseases, the result of new causes and new influ- 
ences. It is in this way that the intelligence has 
gone forth that sheep will not do well on the 
western prairies. Now this is a sweeping conclu- 
sion, drawn from isolated circumstances; for there 
is as much difference in the situation of our 
prairies for health of both man and animal, as be- 
tween a sea-coast and a lake-shore, and more so. 

Many of our large prairies, upon which sheep 
are kept, are as level as a house floor; and for 
three or four months in a year are almost inun- 
dated with water. Every one informed as to the 
nature and habits of sheep, knows very well that 
they cannot long remain healthy in a wet or damp 
situation ; and that they will sooner or later be- 
come diseased. , 

This is but owe view of the case. Aside from 
the disease of moisture, the soil and atmosphere are 
impregnated with miasm,.which is almost as delete- 
rious to sheep as. to man. Although I have not 


yet seen a sheep shake with the ague, yet I have ° 


seen dogs do so effectually-—hence I draw the con- 
clusion from extensive observation, that sheep and 
ali animals, more or less, are frequently diseased 
with miasm, or the poison that exhales from the 
earth, and the decomposition of-animal and vegeta- 
ble matter. Itis a fact that is well known in all 
ihe Western States, that the diseases of animals 
change materially from the diseases of old settled 
countries ; both man and animal seem to be affected 
alike with the climate and different circumstances 
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to which they are subjected. It was long ago no- 
ticed by Professor Drake, of Cincinnati, that hardly 
a hog was slaughtered at that market that had not 
a diseased liver. I have noticed it myself during 
seven years’ residence in this section of country. 
To satisfy my curiosity, when | have had the op- 
portunity in a number of cases of sheep dying 
from staggers, running of the nose, &c., I have ta- 
variably found their livers to be extensively diseased. 
It would be an easy matter to assign the cause of 
this and other diseases among sheep in the West ; 
but we must be brief. In the first place, we must 
commence with those sheep that are brought here. 
One great error in most people is, that they look at 
lowness of price, instead of looking at quality and 
condition, and consequently a large portion are 
very old and infirm, the cullings from choice sheep, 
whose more prudent breeders would not part with. 
Such sheep cannot stand being driven several hun- 
dred miles. They are generally driven west in very 
hot and dry weather; the dust to which they are 
continually exposed, and which they inhale, is a 
constant source of irritation to the lungs and air 
passages, and completely deranges the whole di- 
gestive functions, and sooner or later the whole 
flock is extensively diseased. Such sheep geue- 
rally die off the first winter in this country. 

Again, sheep, as well as other stock, suffer 
much, and often die in summer season on the 
ee for want of sufficient good water; such 

as been the case the season past; the drouth has 
been so great that streams that have usually atford- 
ed plenty of water have been entirely dry, and 
if animals obtained any water at all it was very bad, 
stagnated, and full of filth and méasm.. 1 have 
often seen them sucking every particle of such 
water, when it looked so green and putrid that the 
very sight of it would excite in me a strong dispo- 
sition to nausea. Dr. C. Stimson brought ina flock 
of two thousand sheep from parts of.Canada and 
Ohio, during the warm and dry season of the past 
summer. ‘hey appeared to have suffered much 
from dust, fatigue, and heat. To add to their 
suffering and mortality, the drouth was so ex- 
tensive that many died for want of water. I fre- 
quently rode by them on the prairie where they 
were kept. The taste that L always have had for 
sheep-raising, combined with the interest I felt 
for my friend, caused me to observe them very 
closely. Once in particular, one half-grown lamb 
and a sheep were completely prostrated for want of 
water. The shepherd had taken the lamb all the 
way in his arms, some three miles, to the stream, 
hoping to find water, but there was none——a num- 
ber had already dicd. 

It may be thought by some that I am too minute 

in the detail of circumstances; but I think a few 
~ instances like the above worth more than a volume 
of theory. If sheep or other animals do not do 
well here, there are good reasons for it! Many 
get a quantity, regardless whether they are the 
kind adapted by constitution, &c., to our climate, 
and the circumstances of the country, and turn 
them out to take care of theinselves, and if they 
fail to do well, “ sheep business,” in their estima- 
tion, is “bad business.” No prudent person can 


must be taken care of ; they must have extraordi- 
nary attention, and that continually. They must 
have asufliciency of good water, and that of easy 
access, so that they can drink whenever nature 
prompts. Many depend on springs and natural 
streams for water; this will not do; for the 
Springs in this country generally fail nearly every 
summer; consequentiy an efficient well of water, 
with a good pump, should be provided. There is 
no excuse for not being duly supplied with the 
best water, for geneia!ly through the West it can 
be found on an average within thirty feet of the 
surface ; and no impediment usuaily offers to dig- 
ging. A pump with a little expense can be worked 
with horse, or even sheep power; or it may be 
contrived on the wind-mill plan for summer opera- 
tion, for on our bread expansive prairies a day 
hardly passes without a fine breeze from some 
quarter. Narrow troughs or vats may be con- 
structed in the ground, on the plan of a small canal, 
with hydraulic lime, and made with a little ex- 
pense to convey water to any distance. 

Let it be indelibly impressed on the memory of 
every one Wishing for the health of his flocks, that 
they never should be allowed to drink at a stagnant 
stream or puddie. The shepherd must be up early, 
and his sheep cropping the moist grass, that they 
inay be supplied beiore the heat of the sun ener- 
vates vital energies ; and a shady grove with a few 
sheds should be secured in the feeding range; for 
during the summer sheep cannot feed with much 
comlort from nine in the morning to six in the 
evening ; therefore it is highly necessary for the 
attendant to keep them out until nine or ten o’clock 
at night. Neither should they be huddled together 
in a close, dirty yard, so small and ill-ventilated 
that they are obliged to inhale each other’s breath. 
Again, another great error is not only the keeping 
of too many together, but of those of different 
kinds. Ewes and lambs never should be kept 
with wethers, nor bucks, except in the proper sea- 
son. Many young lambs and weak sheep are 
teased and fatigued by bucks and wethers until 
they are completely overcome, and die in conse- 
quence. A diseased or affected sheep never should 
be allowed to remain with the healthy; the flock 
should be closely watched, and as soon as a dis- 
eased one is noticed it should be instantly removed 
to its appropriate place—the hospital. 

As the season is fast approaching when many 
will undoubtedly be preparing to drive sheep, in 
their way of immigration into this country, one 
word of advice from one who has long been experi- 
enced in sheep husbandry may not only save them 
many a dollar, but do a service to our western 
population likewise. Select such sheep as are 
hardy, of a rugged and sound constitution. They 
should be from one and a half to four years old, 
which is the true scale to be confined to in that 
respect. Old sheep will not only die off after ar- 
riving here, but should they be ewes (which kind 
it is supposed will mostly be brought as breeders), 
they will not raise their lambs. Sheep younger 


than one a half years will not stand the fatigue of 
a long journey without much trouble and care. It 
will well pay, and be a great saving in the end, to 





reasonably expect to succeed in this way. Sheep 


give something more for choice kinds of sheep. 
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In driving, never feel in a hurry, be at home; and 
for that purpose fix well before the start, so that 
comfortable quarters can be had on the road with- 
out fretting to push ahead. See well that the 
sheep have plenty of time to rest and eat, and 
plenty of good substantial food: for such a purpose 
have them accustomed before starting to eating 
threshed oats, which are a nourishing and unstimu- 
lating food for the road. Recollect that sheep will 
naturally be a little feverish on the road, and will 
require plenty of good water, and that often, and 
on that account never over-salt, for fear they 
should drink so much as would cause them to 
scour bad, and thereby become weakened. 
Anprew Stone, M. D. 

Lake Court House, Ind., Feb., 1845. 
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THE POTATO DISEASE. 


I sHALL not attempt to account for this disease, 
but shall give some facts derived from experience, 
which may go far towards a prevention. Many 
writers have attempted to explain the cause of the 
disease ; some by supposing it to be insectial, others 
again say it is caused by atungus. If a medical man 
should find insects or proud flesh in or about a 
wound, would he pronounce the insects or proud 
flesh to be the cause of the wound, or the effects of 
diseased action? It must be known, or should be, 
to all natural philosophers, that when vitality 
ceases, either in the whole, or in any part of organ- 
ized matter, it immediately begins to change 
into other organisms, many of which products bear 
no resemblance to the original organic product. It 
follows, of course, that we should be very careful 
in our investigations not to attribute effects to 
causes; for, by such a mode of reasoning, we never 
can find a cure for either animal or vegetable 
diseases. 

In raising potatoes in the part of England I came 
from, the rocky strata calcareous, we always found 
the-best and soundest product from new land that 
had received no manure; and never considered they 
could be of prime quality when grown in soils 
highly manured. To obtain choice potatoes for 
family use, we set men to grub up the bushy dis- 
tricts, and in such soils we never failed in raising 
a sound and choice product. Limestone soils we 
always considered more agreeable to the potato 
crop than soils principally argillaceous. The 
farms, therefore, on the chalk downs, were cele- 
brated for this esculent. I had an uncle on the 
Wiltshire downs, at a town called Kennett, whose 
potatoes were in great repute, and I have seen spots 
in a field, plowed for potatoes, turn up white chalk 
to the surface. He fatted his pigs and cattle on 
steamed potatoes, until two or three weeks before 
killing he gave them grain to harden the fat. 
They were washed in a machine, five bushels at a 
time, and the steamer held about thirty bushels. 
He once gave to a hog some of the liquor left in the 
kettle below the steamer, and this liquor nearly 
killed the animal, bringing all its hair off, and it 
was more than two months before it fully recovered 
from its effect. 

In confirmation of the advantage of lime in soils, 
for raising this crop, we had presented last fall to 
the Brooklyn Natural History Society, three sam- 
ples of potatoes raised by Mr. Ladanskie, near 





Jamaica, Long Island ; one portion of the land was 
manured with stable manure, one portion left with- 
out any manure, and a third portion was well 
limed. Those produced on the limed land were 
perfectly sound, whilst both the others were gene- 
rally defective. 

I have one more fact to offer which I consider 
highly important to our farmers. We made an 
acre of garden on the sea-sand, at Gravesend, Long 
Island, and in the compost heap we used about 
thirty per cent. of fine charcoal. It would be use- 
less to describe all the other materials used, as they 
were numerous, being a collection of everything we 
could scrape together that could be obtained with- 
out cost. Among the numerous articles were the 
refuse of a whiting manufactory, of about half a 
sloop load, and twenty-one barrels of the refuse of 
a soda-water manufactory, or pure plaster of Paris. 
In this garden we planted our winter potatoes the 
year before last, and they were not only sound, but 
the most delightfully tasted of the kind we had ever 
eaten. The last year some of the same kind were 
planted on a piece of old meadow land, and they 
were not only unsound, but disagreeable to the 
taste, and we had to discard them, and buy for 
family use. 

I infer from the above-named facts, that lime 
unburnt, or burnt, and charcoal, are the best pre- 
ventives for the disease in potatoes, and for other- 
Wise improving their quality. 

Any farmer, in this woody country, has waste 
limbs of trees sufficient to make one or two thou- 
sand bushels of charcoal annually, which he could 
render sufficiently fine for his purpose, by passing 
a heavy roller over it on any hard ground. This 
would be no great: labor for an industrious man. 
Let him, when he plants a potato, put in with it 
about a quarter of a pint of fine charcoal and ground 
oyster shell in about equal quantities, and I feel 
pretty confident that his product will not only be 
sound, but of very superior quality. 

Farmers who cannot obtain charcoal or ground 
shell, can buy it ready prepared, and mixed in due 
proportions, from a Mr. Atwater, of New Haven, 
Connecticut; or it can be obtained in this city. 
Mr. Atwater has invented a machine for grinding 
bones, shell, &c., fine enough for all agricultural and 
horticultural purposes. Such a machine is a great 
desideratum for bone, as this article, when in lumps, 
will take many years to decompose ; and its beneficial 
effects be so slowly developed, as to induce the con- 
sumer to condemn them as useless. Mr. A. will 
prepare.a mixture of fine charcoal and lime shell, 
aiso of charceal and ground bone. I am pretty 
certain, from actual experiment, as before mention- 
ed, that charcoal and lime, if planted with the pota- 
to, about a gill in each hole, would prevent the rot. 
I should expect as good or a better result from the 
charcoal and ground bone, as the bone supplies not 
only lime but phosphate, one of the elements of that 
esculent. At all events, let some of our farmers 
try the latter, and report the result; for [ cannot 
speak of it from actual trial, the only real test to be 
relied on. It will be perceived that one bushel of 
either of the above mixtures will suffice for two 
hundred and fifty plants; a cheap and safe manure, 
producing no ‘weeds, 

Charcoal should always be used with bone ma- 
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nure, or more than two-thirds of its fertilizing virtue 
will be lost to the farmer. For, as bone decom- 
poses, it gives out a large quantity of ammonia, an 
alkali so volatile as to be lost by evaporation, un- 
less combined with some material that will retain 
it, and charcoal will hold of this gas four hundred 
times its own bulk, giving it out to the plant as 
required. 

I would suggest to our farmers the folly of 
planting potatoes in any soil in which water cannot 
freely percolate, as stagnant water will inevitably 
ruin the product. Wa. Partrince. 

New York, April, 1846. 

salle 


AGRICULTURE IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


I promIseED to furnish your paper with an article 
treating of the system of agriculture pursued in the 
eastern section of North Carolina generally ; and 
you have been pleased to ask me for one in relation 
to my own method of farming, particularly. Had I 
not promised to furnish something on the subject, I 


the first thing that he does? Why, to hire an 
overseer, that 1s, a white man to live on his planta- 
tion, manage his negroes, and “ make a crop.” 

Whom does he select for such a purpose? Why, 
generally speaking, some young man in the neigh- 
borhood, who is too indolent himself to work for a 
support,. but is ready to make others work for it— 
pertectly and thoroughly ignorant of everything re- 
lating to agriculture, or anything else, with the ex- 
ception that he has occasionally taken hold of a 
thing called a plow, drawn by one horse, and 
which he skims over the surface of the ground, or 
mayhap scratches it to the depth of one or two 
aan robably dropped corn here and there, 
over this saelaee, and covered it sometimes with a 
clod and sometimes not at all; and then afterwards 
gone through his corn rows or whatever they may 
be, three or four times each with the plow and hoe 
—and this he calls planting and “ tending the 
crop.” He may have “ farmed” it this way in an 
effort to ‘* raise” corn, wheat, cotton, tobacco, &c., 





would now shrink from the task; for I know full|either on his own account or that of one of his 
well that I cannot impart any instruction or valu- neighbors, who were short-handed, and hired him 
able information in the description I should give of | for the purpose at different “page of the youth’s 
agriculture as it exists at present in our section of | ‘‘ growing up.” He prob: ly may have been to 
the country. I use the term exist in a passive sense, | School long enough to have learned how to read, 
and in contradistinction to that in which I would] and, with prodigious effort, to write, and go through 
use it were I residing in a country whose agricul-|asimple sum of addition, multiplication, and subtrac- 
ture was in a flourishing or even progressive con-|tion; but even without these accomplishments he 
dition. But I grieve to say, that here, with some | considers himself properly qualified to manage your 
very few exceptions, our farmers are content to| farm, or, as it is called, “ carry on your business.” 
plod along the same slipshod, slovenly, wasteful} He receives, as a salary, from $150 to 4350 per 
course of impeverishing their lands, and themselves, |annum; his provisions are found him by his em- 
which reduced those who formerly owned the} ployer, that is, a sufficiency of pork, or bacon and 
lands either to beggary or emigration. So univer-|meal, the use of a cow, a horse to ride over the 
sal has been the bad management in the eastern | plantation, a house to live in, and a woman to cook 
section of North Carolina (and I may with truth in-|and wash for him, &c. Generally speaking, there- 
clude the same sections in Virginia, South Carolina, | fore, excepting a small deduction for their clothes, 
and Georgia) on the part of planters, that an estate| they spend very little of their salary. 

is now seldom owned by two generations of the} Now it is scarcely worth my while to say any- 
same name or family. Nor is this the least melan- | thing in relation to the system of farming carried on 
choly reflection arising from a view of this picture;| under such auspices! Would not any mercantile 
for with the extinction of ownership to the land by|establishment in New York or London, however 
children of its former proprietor, there soon follows | Vast its resources, soon explode, if the management 
the extinction of his family or name; poverty, | of its affairs were entrusted to one so little versed 
death, or emigration, to distant lands; in a few/]in his business, as this overseer palpably must be in 
years effacing well-nigh from the memory of those | that which he presides over? Can any one wonder 
who are left behind, that such persons ever dwelt in| now at the picture [ have presented, when the first 
their neighborhood. You will naturally ask, is| object the eye rests upon is this odious deformity ? 
there not some special cause at work to produce Should you desire it I will finish the landscape ata 
such melancholy results, and if so, is there not a|subsequent period. Excuse this hastily written 
remedy to check its further progress ? scrawl—the truth is I take no pleasure in the re- 

My own decided belief is, that the primary cause | cital. T. Pottox Burevyy. 

is attributable to the gross ignorance and neglect of| Ravenswood, N. C. 

those to whom the proprietors have hitherto con- 
fided the management of their estates. Imeanour| To pestroy THE Bee Motu,—A correspondent 
overseers or managers; and that our remedy con-| from Winchester, Ohio, asks as to the best method 
sists in an entire remodelling of the old system.|of destroying the bee moth. There are various 
This you will readily understand when I state the| articles on this subject in the back volumes of the 
following case, as a fair sample of the management | Agriculturist ; but if any of our readers can furnish 
of a Southern plantation. Mr. A. becomes pos-|us additional succinct information on the preven- 





sessed oi a tract of very fair land, say 1,250 acres,|tion of the moth, we shall be glad to hear from 
valued at $15,000, of which from 800 to 900 acres | them—as prevention is the great desideratum. There 
are clearel; he also owns some 25 working hands|are various authors on the Bee, such as Bevan, 
(old and young inclusive), which, with his stock,| Townley, &c., whose works may be had from 25 
farming tools, &c., &c., cost him some $15,000|to 50 cents each. These all treat fully of the 
more. 
invested in a plantation, as it is terme]. 





Here, then, is a capital of some $30,000,|bee moth, and it would be scarcely fair for us to 
What i3'copy much from these authors. 
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A REVIEW OF THE MARCH NO. OF THE 
AGRICULTURIST. 

Many writers in different agricultural papers 
have occasionally attempted the task of reviewers; 
but few have succeeded, except that excellent 
“Commentator,” the late Hon. James M. Garnett, 
of Virginia. Ido not expect to equal him; yet in 
the hopes of doing good when he can do no more, 
I am disposed to make one attempt. 

The March number, 1846, of the American 
Agriculturist is before me. Do the readers of this 
paper ever think how much there is in this name 
to be proud of? How much more than all the 
records of heraldry, should we feel proud of this 
name ; and how our children should be taught to 
feel that they never can enjoy a more worthy and 
honorable name than that of an American Agri- 
culturist? No other of all the “ Farmers,” “ Plant- 
ers,” “ Cultivators,” and numerous names of our 
growing family of Agricultural papers, conveys to 
my mind such an extended meaning as does the 
name of this paper. It is a name that all the agri- 
culturists of our loved country should be proud of 
—may this paper be so conducted that we shall 
also be proud of it. Let us proceed now to re- 
view it, and if we find faults, and comment upon 
them, recollect such is the task of a reviewer. 

Vignette—Before looking at the matter, let us 
dwell a moment over the vignette. . It is a picture 
of such a home as every American Agriculturist 
ought to enjoy. It is a lovely view in harvest 
time. Yet the plow continues torun. It mightbe 
said by some that so productive a farm should 
have larger barns, if not so tasty, so as that there 
should be no necessity of “ stacking out.” I doubt 
this. See Vol. 1, page 335, of the Agriculturist 
for illustrations, and an admirable article upon 
stacking. I doubt the economy of building barns 
to house grain. It will keep better in stacks if 
well put upon such foundations as are laid for 
stack bottoms in England, on stone or cast iron pil- 
Jars. But the threshing-floor should be in the 
barn, or what would be much better, a building 
built solely for a threshing-floor, around which the 
stacks could be built. Grain can be stacked more 
green than it can be housed...... That distant 
windmill reminds me of a motive power very ap- 
plicable to the prairie of the West, but very much 
neglected. ..... The cattle and horses in the 
American park are no scrubs. But their breeding 
tells a tale that should teach us the folly of further 
importation of stock into a country so capable as 
this is of raising our own from those we now 
have, and as fine as can be done in England, if we 
try—we now have the seed—the blood...:.. 
Those geese in the view may be very picturesque, 
but deliver me from the filthy brutes around the 
house and yards. Besides, I am no advocate of 
feather-beds. Hair, wool, cotton, moss, shucks or 
husks of corn, or even straw, are far better and 
healthier, in my opinion, than feathers. And cer- 
tainly cheaper. Nothing but habit could ever 
enable a field-laborer to endure the enervating influ- 
ence of a feather-bed in August. 

The Motto.—Next comes a motto from the pen 
of an American iiobleman. It always makes our 
blood tingle to read it, and we are proud to rank 


ourselves in a class headed by the name of George 
Washington—the father of American Agri- 
culturists. 

The Place of Publication.—This is worthy of a 
passing note. As New York has become the great 
centre of commercial transactions, so it is for many 
reasons the most fit place for concentrating useful 
information ; and certainly it possesses more faci- 
lities for an editor to make up a paper worthy the 
name of this one—national in its character—than 
any other point in the United States; and like the 
city, the paper should continue so purely the na- 
tional paper of the American Agriculturist as to be 
without a rival. 

To Agricultural Societies—After this long pre- 
face, we at length reach the first article. A most 
liberal offer on the part of the editor and very 
gentlemanly publishers of this paper. Fifty cents 
only a year ! Who could believe it, for such a useful, 
entertaining, and handsomely illustrated periodical ? 
I hope many societies throughout the Union will 
avail themselves of your generous offer. Let me 
recommend them in all cases to take the bound 
volumes. They are beautifully bound in black 
cloth, and gold lettered, and only 75 cents to 
members of Agricultural Societies. Why, it is 
the very cheapest work ever issued from the press. 
Another suggestion. Let the publishers have a 
certificate printed to bind or paste in each volume, 
intended as a prize, something in this form—* This 
volume is awarded to A. B., of Brooklyn, by the 
Kings County Agricultural Society, as a premium 
and certificate that he exhibited the third best 
milch cow, at the show held at Flatbush, for the 
year 1846,” &c.,&c. . ... Speaking of lectures 
reminds me, that agricultural societies could 
not make a better appropriation of money than de- 
voting a small annual sum to pay the expense of 
lectures. You can get men to hear who cannot or 
will not read. And you must get them to read or 
hear before they will think. If a man does not 
think, how can he act and improve? How else 
can their minds be “ opened to conviction,” so that 
they can see ‘ what is for their best interests ?” 

arly Piowing.—Good advice, which being 
interpreted, means, do all your plowing in the fall; 
and do it well and deep, with a good plow, and not 
with that old rattle-trap which you have been plow- 
ing with for five years past. Is it possible that 
any man in possession of sense enough to read 
your paper, Mr. Editor, needs to be told that it is 
very poor economy to work his team, or land, or 
self, or hands, in rainy weather? If he is a good 
farmer, he will always have “a job for a rainy 
day” kept in reserve... .... For spring grain 
upon “a stiff clay,” I had rather have one acre fall- 
plowed, than two acres “‘ mud-hauled” over in the 
spring. And generally speaking, the one acre will 
produce the most wheat or oats, and it does not 
cost so much to plow two acres in the fall as one 
in the spring. This difference, a merchant would 
think was a tolerably fair profit. 

Parsnips.—This article is not like the alma- 
nacs, that are calculated to suit all parts of the 
United States. It would hardly suit the meridian 
of the Miami or Wabash Valleys, to quit corn and 
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may be in some of the Eastern States, I could 
never recommend farmers to try it for feeding 
stock, where they raise corn for ten or twelve cents 
a bushel, as is the case upon millions of acres 
west of the Alleganies. Where roots must be 

town, I have no doubt that parsnips would be 
ound a valuable crop. But the soil must be very 
tich, and very deep and mellow. For a field crop, 
one of my neighbor Ruggles & Co.’s biggest sub- 
soil plows should be used. .... There is one 
more valuable property of this root which you have 
not mentioned. A field of them is worth all the 
recipes in creation to keep the rabbits away from 
the voung fruit trees. Let them have plenty of 
parsnips to eat, and they won't gnaw the trees... . 
Has any one ever attempted to make sugar 
from parsnips? They certainly contain much 
saccharine matter, and in that consists their great 
fattening qualities. With the “ potato cholera” 
spreading through the country to an alarming ex- 
tent, it is full time for us to look for a substitute, 
both for man and beast. For the latter it may be 
found in the parsnip, probably better than either of 
the other esculents. If we could at the North 
adopt that universal dish of the South, it would 
suit Our money-saving propensities to eat hommo- 
ny, while Irish potatoes (what a bull to call thein 
Irish) were selling at a dollara bushel. But habit 
and fashion are both tyrants. But let us quit the 
field, and go to— 

The Stable, No. 8.—The first thing that catches 
the attention of nearly all readers of taste is, 
the picture. Pray, Mr. Editor, what is that 
bird-cage looking thing, up in one corner of the 
stall, high over the trough? Is it intended to put 
hay in? If so, it is weli called “a rack ;” defined 
in my dictionary as ‘‘ an engineof torture.” . . . 
If your horse is a very bad kicker, and can kick 
high enough to reach that ‘ engine of torture,” for 
mercy’s sake turn him around and let him expend 
his “ excess of nervous energy,” till he kicks that 
abomination of the horse stable out of fashion. 
. .. . Whenever I discover that it is natural for 
a horse while feeding in the pasture, to constantly 
stretch his neck giratfe-like, into the top of the trees 
to look for grass, then, and not till then, will I in- 
sist that my noble friend shall pursue the saine 
course inthe stable. Until then he shall be allowed 
the privilege of stretching his neck dowz instead 
of up for his hay... .. There is one other 
method to prevent kicking. It is the Indian mode ; 
and can be adopted in situations where there are 
none of the appliances of the stall which you de- 
scribe—that is, on the road, or in the camp, where 
the malicious kicker wili often injure his fellows. 
This method is the hobble, or fetters. They need 
not be so short as to impede the movement of the 
horse around his feed; but if he attempt to kick, 
he finds there is a limit to his heels, and he will 
soon desist, and perhaps be cured in time of the 
habit. . Your recommendation ‘to shoe 
all kickers with flat shoes, without corks,” is cal- 
culated for a ** Southern latitude.” And, generally, 
there they are not shod at all. In fact, all the re- 
commendations of the article are better suited to the 
operations of a large stable than to the wants of 


Alpacas—This is a Peruvian product, which I 
certainly shall not object to see imported in any 
quantity ; and I have not the least doubt but the 
contemplated importation will prove one of the 
most valuable for this country that ever took piace ; 
and I most sincerely hope it will turn out as pro- 
fitable as it is honorable to the gentlemen engaged 
in the enterprise. I should like to be personally 
engaged in the voyage, where I could see and note 
the habits of the anima!s upon their own native 
ee But let me inquire, is it the best route 
to bring them around. Cape Horn? Cannot they 
be shipped to Panama, in smaller and cheaper 
vessels, with much less fitting for the boisterous 
yvassage Of the Cape? From Panama to Porto 

ello itis 60 miles; and formerly there used to be 
an immense trade carried on between the two 
cities,.and I suppose there is still a passable mule 
road across the mountains, over which the Alpa- 
cas could be driven, and at Porto Bello take a 
first class vessel, and short run to New York. 
As this would so greatly shorten the passage, 
which is usually the greatest difficulty with ani- 
mals on ship-boarid, and if feasible would also be 
less expensive, it is perhaps worthy of considera- 
tion. I feel very anxious that the first experiment 
should be successful, and that it will prove that 
these valuable animals can be introduced into this 
country at a moderate price, and thereupon thou- 
sands will follow; and I fully believe that they 
will be found among the most valuable of our do- 
mestic animals. I love them, too, because they are 
Americans. 

American Agricultural Association. W hat’s in 
aname?” Why, much in this to make us hope 
that it is not like that whilom got up at Washington 
city, a mere “ sounding brass and tinkling cymbal.” 
Verily nothing so good as a “National Agri- 
cultural Society” could flourish in so sterile a soil 
as that of Washington. I hope the “ American 
Agricultural Association” will grow, if nothing 
else, at least a cargo of Alpacas. REVIEWER. 
We think the above review in part of our March 
No. a racy and agreeable article, and we regret that 
it came to hand so late that we cannot give the 
whole of it. Reviewer promises, if our readers 
like him, to continue the subiect. Will they let 
him hear from them anent this matter? He is 
welcome to criticise any articles which we write to 
his heart’s content—we promise, for one, to take 
no exception to them. Our readers will understand 
that the matter interpolated in brackets is ours. 





_ anal 
To kEEP Meat Fresu 1n SumMER.—A cheap and 
simple refrigerator, for keeping perishable articles 
sweet during hot weather, may be thus constructed - 
Take plank (hemlock is best to resist rats), plane 
one side, and form a hollow trunk about 30 inches 
in diameter, open at the ends, and as long as yout 
ice-house is deep. Place it erect in the centre of 


the ice-house, and fill in the ice around the hollow 
trunk. Into this ice-well meat may be let down by 
cords and hooks. Or, what is a better plan, a box 
may be suspended from a little windlass fixed to re- 
volve at the top, and meats, butter, &c., se- 





“ American Agriculturists.” 


curely kept; and, if desired, they may be !owered 
deep enough to freeze them. . E. D 
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Ladies’ Department. 


TO THE GIRLS. 

For along time I have wished to have some com- 
munication with my young friends, the country 
girls, and bespeak their aid in the protection of our 
mutual pets, the birds, that are inviting our atten- 
tion and kindness by their sweet songs, and gentle 
ind coquettish ways. They flock around our 
Iwellings, and, if properly invited and noticed, ac- 
‘ept our hospitality and repay us a thousand fold 
‘or all that we bestow upon them. When we take 
the trouble to provide a few houses for them, how 
readily are they taken possession of, and how 
fiercely guarded, should an intruder dare to rob 
them of their home; showing how dear to them is 
their possession, and giving us the assurance that 
nothing is required but shelter and protection to 
have flocks around us, and they sufficiently tame to 
be our household friends and companions. But 
especial care should then be taken to guard against 
the thousand dangers that beset them in the shape 
of boys and cats, their mortal enemies ; and worse 
than useless will have been all our trouble, if these 
deadly foes are suffered to molest them, In addi- 
tion to all you already feel on the subject, I will 
offer a few extracts from the invaluable journal of 
the Old Lady, which, for some time, has been my 
constant study. The following notes were taken 
in June ; but I offer them to you now, that you may 
be in time to prepare the houses, get rid of the cats, 
and persuade the boys by kind entreaty and gentle 
remonstrance to suspend their hostility, for their 
own interest as well as your gratification. 

June 12th.—This day has been one of peculiar 
interest. As usual [ rose at 4 o'clock, and while 
standing at my window to watch the gradual ad- 
vance of day, and inhale the fragrant air, and listen 
to the rich melody that poured from every bush, 
like hymns of praise from the good spirits that had 
protected us during the night, my attention was at- 
tracted to a tree close by my window, where a little 
song’ sparrow had built her nest. The male bird 
was seated on a far-off branch, singing his sweet 
and merry strains over and over again, as if in love 
with his own melody, while the mother-bird was 
attending to her duties in the nest; presently she 
flew to have some communication with her mate, 
when his song ceased, and off they went in different 
directions, but in a few minutes one of them re- 
turned with a worm which he gave to the rest, and 
instantly departed ; after a short interval the other 
came in, and like her mate lost no time. The serious 
business of the day appeared to have set in, and not 
a moment was to be lost; so I took the hint and 
went about my morning task, but determined to 
take my sewing as soon as possible with my seat 
close to the window, and make myself more inti- 
mately acquainted with the family arrangements of 
iy sweet neighbors. They had for a long time 
been so familiar with my appearance, that they 
took no other heed of me than a bright cheerful 
— as they rested for a moment on a branch 
close by, and then off to their task again. At 








8 o’clock, A. M., | began to note down their arri- 
vail, by making a gtroke with a pencil each time 
they entered the nest, and never quitted the window 








until 8 in the evening, when the birds went to roost 
for the night—the mother on the nest, the father on 
a branch close by. On counting the pencil strokes, 
I find, to my amazement, that they averaged a worm 
every three minutes during this long day ; for I took 
care to be certain that they were as diligent before 
I took my seat by them as they were afterwards. 
The day ies been sixteen hours long, my pets have 
consequently destroyed 320 worms inoneday! In 
one week this single fumily wall have killed 2,240, 
and in one month nearly 10,000, unless some cat 
should discgver the nest. Surely I need have no 
further anxiety about my grape vine, whose wormy 
appearance troubled me so yesterday, when I found 
tbe worms so far out of my reach, and the boys too 
busy to attend to it. I will trust to my little spar- 
rows, and take care that nothing shall molest them. 

13th.—To-day I have spent both painfully and 
pleasurably in the garden, looking after my fruit, 
flowers, and birds. The fruit I find sadly injured by 
the insects, and must be closely watched, and all 
that is infested by the worm carefully gathered and 
destroyed, or I shall have little or none next year. 
Some fine flowers and rare strawberries are killed 
by the cut worm, whose history I must inquire into ; 
and, saddest of all, I find that fifteen birds’ nests 
have been destroyed by the cats, since last I counted 
them, At any time this would have grieved me, 
but, since yesterday’s investigation, I feel that it is 
a loss too seriousto be borne with impunity ; for, if 
one family of birds requires 2,240 worms in one 
week, fifteen families would take 33,600! Had 
my birds’ nests remained, would my fruit and flow- 
ers have suffered as they have done? Alas, no! 
and all this from my ungrateful cats—so the cats, 
petted and beloved as they have been, must die, all 
but Tabby, who shall be taught better things if 
possible. I will try what can be done. _ . 

In another part of the Journal I find this memo- 
randum: I am now satisfied that I have been able 
to teach Tabby the laws of kindness and forbear- 
ance, for she has been in the bird cage to eat the 
bread and milk, while the bird remained unmolested 
on the perch; the doves, squirrel, and cat, shared 
their meal out of the same dish, and at night my 
little white rabbit shared her box with pussy. 
This has been brought about by caressing puss 
while I fed and handled the other pets, and by 
showing displeasure without severity when she at- 
tempted to injure them. ; 

ow, my dear girls, can any of you read this ex- 

tract and not feel grateful, not only to the Old Lady, 
but the sweet binis who are rendering you so much 
service whether you do anything for them or not? 
A little study of their history will teach you their 
immense value on the farm as well as in the gar- 
den, and you will feel that if you successfully pro- 
tect and cultivate them, you willbe of more real 
service to your country than many a general whose 
name is written in history. The wrens, sparrows, 
blue birdsand swallows, you will find most willing 
to accept your hospitality; but most of all the 
sparrow, who soon learns that she may not only 
hop into the room,. but share the crumbs on the 
tea-table. 

I had a little family so tame that they gratified 
me by sharing my meal whenever I leit the door 





open, and invited them by throwing a few crumbs 
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o attract their attention. The wrens and sparrows 
vie with each other in the destruction of worms 
and other insects, while the blue bird will eat more 
weei seeds ina day than, if suffered to grow, a gar- 
dener could pull up in a week. The swallow 
makes war upon flies of all kinds, and will be 
found most useful in ridding us of the common 
house fly (Musca domestica), those nasty pests that 
destroy our cleanliness and comfort during the sum- 
mer months. The natural food of the larva or 
young of the house fly is horse manure, in which 
the eggs are deposited early in the spring. The 
maggot soon hatches out, and feeds voraciously for 
a few weeks, when they pass into the chrysalis 
state, and in a few days swarm out in countless 
numbers to feast on our greatest delicacies, and be- 
come our household pests. Swallow boxes should 
therefore be on every stable in the country, and the 
chimney birds never molested, though they de make 
a sad dirt on our nicely painted hearths, unless we 
are careful to put a board up to catch the litter. 

The cat-birds will be our familiar friends, if the 
boys will only be persuaded not to throw stones at 
them or rob their nests; and, as they live a great 
many years, the same bird will return and build in 
the same bush while she feels you are kind to her. 
The foolish story that cat-birds bring snakes, arises 
from the fact that snakes are fond of cat-birds’ eggs, 
which they are constantly on the look out for ; 
therefore, when a boy hears the screaming of a 
cat-bird, he may be sure she is in distress, and, in- 
stead of killing the poor bird, had better look for 
the snakeand kill that, which will bea real service ; 
as all the cat-birds which can be persuaded to live 
with us are wanted to eat the cut worms, vine 
worms, and other insects which do our gardens and 
farms so much injury. If they do eat a few ripe 
cherries now and then, surely we may well afford 
to spare a little fruit in consideration of the good 
they do us—besides, if it were only for their sweet 
song, I would be willing to share my ripest cherries 
with them. My cat-bird is so tame that one day I 
found her in the kitchen quietly feeding on a loaf 
of bread. She has her nest in a grape vine under 
my window, and comes to be fed when I call her. 

There are a few directions I wish to be observed 
in putting up the bird boxes—those for the wrens 
should have very small holes, or the blue and cat- 
birds will be apt to get in and tear up the nests ; 
while those for the blue birds should be at a re- 
spectful distance from the wrens, perhaps on the 
other side of the house, or they will watch their 
opportunity’ and return the compliment, as they 
have a great dislike to each other. The wren 
boxes should not be very close, and if possible out 
of sight of each other,-as they object to too many 
near neighbors; but you may place them as near 
your own window as you wish, and provided you 
do not trouble the young the day they leave the 
nest, they will care little about you. 

To prevent Brass VESSELS FROM CONTRACTING 
VERDIGRIS, AFTER BEING USED.—Instead of wiping 
them dry, it has been found, that by constantly 
immersing them in water, they are kept perfectly 
innoxious, and will remain for years fully as clean 
and nearly as bright as when they first came out of 
the hands of the workmen. 








KNITTING. 


Tuoven at present, Mr. Editor, a lonely and 
comfortless old bachelor, I still live in hopes one 
of these days of getting married; and if I do, I 
trust it will be toa woman who is a great kuitter. 
Of all the many accomplishments which adorn the 
gentler sex, [ do assure them, from the very bottom 
of my heart, that I esteem knitting among the 
greatest. 

This subject has been forcibly brought to my 
mind by the reception, a moment ago, of a pair of 
the most comfortable kind of woollen socks, froma 
good oll aunt of mine, funous for knitting. The 
yarn is of the very best kind, hard twisted, and the 
stitches drawn so tight on the needles during the 
progress of the work, that the socks are as com- 
pact as apieceof buckskin; and then the heels are 
so substantially run, that although famous for 
kicking half a dozen holes per day through such 
hose as I purchase at the stores, | am sure these 
will wear me weeks without needing to be touched 
by the darning needle of my complaining washer- 
woman. I must confess, Mr. Editor, [ was so 
overjoyed at the sight of these socks, that the tears 
absolutely came into my eyes on beholding them ; 
and I could not resist the pleasure of immediately 
trying them on, and when on, they felt so com- 
fortable that they at once revived all my youthful 
feelings,.and before lwasawareof it,] began incon- 
tinently taking the almost forgotten steps of the 
double-shuffle, greatly to the annoyance of my 
sedate landlady in the lower story of the house. 
Ah, yes! commend me toa knitter—that 2s com- 
fortable. 

When I get married, I intend my wife, with 
knitting needles in hand, shall be seated in her 
easy chair by my side, every evening that she is 
not otherwise engaged ; I will then take up some 
book for her edification, and read aloud. Thus 
work and instruction will go hand in hand. Ah, 
how the anticipation of the thing delights me! 
Would that I were to be married to an accomplished 
knitter to-morrow ! 

The German ladies carry their knitting-work to 
all places of amusement, whether public or pri- 
vate, and why should not ours do the same? Ina 
time of great pecuniary national trouble, an emi- 
nent writer on political economy made the calcula- 
tion, that if our women would knit as much stock- 
ig yarn as they foolishly misspend in street yarn, 
the national and private debt of the United States 
would be paid off within a twelvemonth. How 
true this may beI cannot say, as I care little for po- 
litical economy—but much, very much for knit- 
ting. I hope the ladies will not think me enthusi- 
astic, as itis in their behalf Iam pleading; for I 
verily know that knitting is not only a highly use- 
ful, but a most agreeable occupation. Else why 
should some of our ladies have recently carried 
their knitting-work to the Senate chamber, to pass 
the whole day, to listen to the burning eloquence 
of Mr. Webster; and why else do we find them 
knitting on board steamboats, and canal boats, 
on railroads, and even in stage-coaches, except as 
an amusement to pass away the heavy time. Com- 


mend me, then, to a knitting wife—a gentle being 
yet be my happiness to pos- 
, Sous. 


whom I hope it will 
sess ! 
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Tus bird derives its name in consequence of 
wanting feathers in its tail, and should therefore be 
denominated a tailless rather than a rumpless fowl. 
However odd it may be in appearance, we know 
from experience that it is an excellent breed of 
fowls, having kept them for years. We found them 
hardy, good layers and nurses, They are of me- 
dium size and of various colors, though the golden 
brown speckled predominate. It is destitute of the 
gland on the rump, which we believe is found in 
every other variety of the domestic fowl. A tail 
is as useless an appendage on fowls as horns are 
on cattle, and if the boys wish to cultivate a profit- 
able breed of fowls there is nothing equal to the 
humble rumpless. 


2 
SPRING WORK. 

Now, boys, is the time for active work. This is 
just as important in its place as are the schools and 
studies of winter. Not that I would have you ne- 
glect your books altogether, even though you can- 
not attend school. By no means; you must give 
many leisure hours to study and reading during the 
summer. But with most of the boys who read the 
Agriculturist, this is the season when labor takes 
the lead, as study does during the cold winter 
months. You have had a fine time for the latter ; 
now, for the former. You need to begin right 
here as in everything else. 

‘‘ Everything in its season.” You have often 
heard that if a man loses an hour inthe morning, 
he may toil hard all day and cannot overtake it. So 
it is with the year. This is the time for fitting the 
ground and planting the seeds, Now is just the 
best time for doing this. It is early in the spring, 
just when the trees and the plants all about you are 
putting forth their leaves and flowers. This is na- 
ture’s time. If this be passed in idleness, you will 
get no good crops this year. Just as when youth 
is passed in ‘idleness and vice, it can never be re- 
covered in after life. 

Now, then, for a few weeks, is the season. 
Everything for the year depends on it. If you 


would see the flowers of summer and the golden 


fruit of autumn, be active now in putting your 
grounds in the best state, and in planting in the best 
possible manner such seeds as will give you those 
flowers and fruits. And after they are planted, 
don’t let a weed grow in all the grounds. Remem- 
ber, that it costs just as much strength of land to 
grow a weed as it does a useful plant; and that the 
weeds are great robbers of the plants. Begin now, 
and keep on, and your hearts will be gladdened by 
and by with the reward of your labor. ; 

‘s Everything in its place.” This is another im- 
portant lesson for you to learn. I suppose you 
have your little axes and hoes, and rakes, and other 
tools, suitable for boys, as I recommended you last 
year. if not, you will have your father get them at 
once. And then you are to see that everything is 
kept in the very best order, and is always put in its 
place. An axe left out in the rain to rust, ora hoe 
left in the ground over night, is a very slovenly and 
wasteful practice. On no account should you ever 
suffer it. No work is ever finished, not even for the 
day, till all the tools employed are put in their pro- 
pet place. You will find, as you grow older, that 
it costs less time to put everything in the tool place 
at night, than it does to find it in the morning, or te 
wear off the rust from such as can rust, if you re- 
member where you left them. Lately, I hired a 
man, and set him to making a ditch. He took my 
mattock, spade, and shovel, and when he finished 
the work, left them all on the ground where he last 
used them. Of course I dismissed him at once, for 
my tools were covered with snow that night, and 
much injured before they were found. Here he 
lost some days, and I sustained considerable damage 
by his not having learned when a boy, to put 
‘© everything in its place.” 

« Everything well done.” ‘ Whatever is worth 
doing at all, is worth doing well,” was the motto 
of a man who performed a most incredible amount of 
labor, and was one of the greatest men of his age. 
And it is precisely the doing things well, or the 
botching them up anyhow for the present, because 
they are in a hurry, that makes some men rich and 
respected, and others poor and despised. The for- 
mer always have time at their command. The lat- 
ter are always ina hurry, and always — from 
the effects of their poorly done work. The former 
have good fences, good buildings, good fields, good 
everything. The latter have poor fences, unruly 
cattle, leaky barns, damaged crops, poor everything. 
The former always have “ good luck.” The latter 
are always fretting at.their “ ill luck,” in part their 
own shiftlessness. Learn to do everything well. 

But I must stop right here. T. 

Ohio, April, 1846. 


EXxPERIMENTS.—W ell, boys, what do you pro- 
pose doing the coming summer? Can any of you 
tell? Willyou let the season pass negatively away ? 
or will you make some experiments in gardening or 
farming with a view of testing certain principles? 
For example: do any of you expect a favorite calf? 
If so, will you weigh it when first dropped from the 
cow; then learn it to drink milk from the pail, and 
weigh every particle it consumes till old enough to 
kill; then weigh the calf again and see how much 
flesh it has gained on every hundred pounds of milk 








consumed, and give us the result. 
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‘ ‘quantities of guano this year, with marked success in 
arennians et aeeampnaaaiann nee . all kinds of crops. It is the best and most manageable 
By the steam-ship Caledonia we are in receipt of manure yet discovered—Simmond's Mag. 
our foreign journals upto April 4th. sec | Deep Drains —We notice that several writers in the 
Maxxets.—.dskes had declined and were in limited Jate volume of the English Agricultural Society 
demand. Cotton was more firm and had recovered the ‘Journal. contend strongly that diains in a very stiff 
fall of jd. per Ib. which took place early in the’ soil are much more effectual from three to four feet 
month. Stock on hand at Liverpool on the Ist of deep from the surface, than when made more shallow. 
April, 7S8,000 bales, against $04,0U0 same time last’ Another advantage is. that they may be placed twice 
year. Flour quite stagnant, in consequence of the agi- ' as far apart as the shallow drains. Thus the expense 


tation of the Corn lawsin Parliament. Beef'in fair re- of decp draining is very little more than that of shallow 
quest. Pork very dull. Lardand Chocse the same. Rice draining. 


little doing. Tobacco slow of sale. Wool in good re-| Benefits of Ivrigation.—The same journal above as- 
quest, with a slight fall in the lower qualities. 'serts that the water meadows at Audley End yield 

Moncey is tight and difficult to be had, except on the i from 6 to 8 tons of hay per acre, at three to four cut- 
first class paper. itings during the season. We will add for ourselves 


Indian Cornin Great Britain —This article continues ; that such hay cannot be as sweet and nutritious as 
to arrive in great quantities in the principal ports of that grown on dry meadows. The Italian rye-grass 
this country, and is already becoming one of great js considered especially suitable for irrigation. 
consumption. In Liverpool we have several flour; Value of Burnt Clay.—Experiments with burnt clay 
dealers and bakers who put forth Indian corn, Indian aga top-dressing to wheat lands, last year, added 25 
flour, and bread made of Indian flour, as the prominent | ner cent. to the crop. 
article of sale ; and amongst the higher classes of so-| Culture of Italian Rye Grass.—I am quite satisfied 
ciety it is used with English or American flour in | of its being the most valuable plant I know of, especi- 
making bread. At a meeting of the Horticultural So- | ally for early spring feed; it comes to perfection for 
ciety, held in London, last week, there were distribut- | feed quite as early as rye, and the comparison between 
ed to the members a large a ae of packets of seeds | the two for feeding qualities is as 10 to 1 in favor of 
of the early sort of Indian corn, the earliest and most lthe Italian rye-grass.— English Ag. Soc. Journal. 
prolific variety, and the most suitable for cultivation'in | 4nalysis of Indian Corn.—Dr. Playfair has recently 
this country, which had been sent over from New | analyzed specimens of American growth in London 
York to ascertain whether its growth would not in- ' and finds its composition as follows : ; 
troduce a fresh article of food here. 


: ae tae . ee | 
Potato Murrain.—This disease has now appeared in | =p iwc 4 
carrots and onions in England, and it is feared it may | ese. “agate a 7g ¢ 100 parts. 
ultimately pervade all the root crop-. os paca sens 12 
9 ee 


A Startling Anticipation—Unless a succession of bad | ; ; 
harvests takeneene t check prosperity, the year 1850 | One pound of Indian meal will absorb five pints of 
will behold the extinction of horses as a moving , Water in making it into mush or pudding, and when 
power in England, for the purposes of pecuniary gain, | ficiently boiled the mush will weigh 4 1-2 Ibs. — 
in the public transportation of passengers and goods.!_ It will be seen from this analysis —_— it contains 
Every new street, every village, every farm will have | less protein, or nutritive matter, than wheat, oats, or 
its railway. | barley, but more than either rice or potatoes. It con- 

Cotton in India.—At a recent meeting of the Royal | tains, in fact, three anda half times the quantity of 
Asiatic Society, a communication was read from Pro- | Nutritive matter that is found in potatoes, and a very 
fessor Rovle, the botanist of the East India Company, ;™uch larzer quantity of starch, and less water. It 
detailing some further results of the experimental | also ossesses more fatty matter than any of those, 
trials for the culture of cotton in India. Since the | Which is an important consideration where the mere 
last report of Dr. White, 30,000 acres had been put | fattening of animals is considered. It will be thus 
into cultivation; from one acre alone the produce was , !ound, as an article of diet, both for man and beast, su- 
700 pounds, and more was to be expected. All now | Perior to potatoes and rice, but inferior to wheat, oats, 


: Pee : t val ' and barley.— Gar. Chron. 
ee ee ee Se | A Mode of Illustrating the Injury done to Manure by 





export commodity, he said, is the employment of Eu- i, : : ; ; ; 
ropean agents in the India markets, to select the best free ae = wot bapa pig bead pr 
"eee of Horned Cattle in Europe :— gct hold of his wife’s teapot, after she had done with 
Ee xs csea sas anes P 79.000.000 it, and was to dry up the leaves carefully, and bring 
NE oss nns spans 10,500,000 them to her for her tea the next morning, I would just 
BRE css cliksnxevkenwews 9942000 ask you, whether she would be likely to find out the 
esi c i ssiusaneses 6684 900 trick or not? I imagine she would not be long in dis- 
Te ii wencwuep ius 4275 700 covering the cheat; and I might venture to guess he 
ee re 3'500 000 would find out to his cost that, if that was the way he 
ae na NEN 2'500 000 was to keep her in tea, she would soon find a way to 
Ne Dettde,..s500s0%000s a senoee keep him in hot water. Now, if the wife would feel so 
Ns cnicckswanveeens 2647 000 indignant at being supplied with tea that had been wet 
cc cae pnoonde : 1895000 two or three times, how ought the farmer to feel that 
REM csencankcsecens : 1807000 was supplied with manure that had been wet two or 
All other Stat song’ three hundred times? It is true the farm cannot 
ee ee RRR 0,258,000 fight “ er battle as well as the mistress; but there 
‘ . Pepspwsieoamey is such a thing as passive resistance, and you ma 

Total in Europe..--.---. 10,270,074 depend on it, that 4 the harvest, the ‘ees will ie 
PR gre made to feel, that in cheating his land, by giving it 
_ The number of Horned Cattle in the United States | manure which has lost all its strength, he hae been, in 
in 1840, were 14,971,586. fact, cheating himself, and that this may have a worse 
Guano at the Cape of Good Hope.—Several farmers | result even than cheating his wife—Speech of M. 

apd gardeners at the Cape have used considerable | Blacker. ' 
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Editor's Cable. 

Tu publishers of the American Agriculturist, with 
this nuinber, send bills to all who are’in arrears, and 
will expect them to remit the small amount promptly. 
It wili be remembered that our terms are in advance ; 
and at the first of the year we requested all who did 
not wish the paper to return the first number, and 
those who have not done so are considered as regular 
subseribers. ‘The publishers are highly gratified at 
the pre inptness of subscribers in forwarding their sub- 
scriptions, and trust that the few who are still in ar- 
rears will find it convenient to remit at once by mail, 
that we may thus have clean books and renewed faci- 
lities of improving our Journal. Should any error 
arise in sending bills please inform us. 

AGhicuLTURAL Insrirute.—We neglected at the 
time t» call attention to the advertisement of this In- 
stitute in our last number. We are personally ac- 
quainted with the gentlemen concerned in it, and can 
recominend them with all confidence to the public. 
We like their plan of instruction accompanied with 
manuzsi labor, and think it must be highly successful 
with their pupils. See Advertisement, page 167. 

Corrtanp County Aa. Society.—Henry S. Ran- 
dall, I’residént; James S. Leach, Sec. We have re- 
ceived the premium list of this Society, and find it 
embia:es a large number of prizes. The Show takes 
place at Cortland Village on the 23d and 24th of 
September next. It will doubtless be a highly spirited 
affair, and we hope it may be in our power to attend. 

Mowine Macuine.—We are anxious to obtain one 
of these machines, and shall be obliged if any of our 
readers know of any which work well, that they will 
give us full information on the subject. 

Cuixa Tree, Durron, Farty Canapa, AND 
Sweer Corn.—Can any one inform us where we can 
purchase a first-rate rate quality for seed, at a mode- 
rate price, of these varieties of corn? Weshould like 
some in the ear and some shelled. 

MuntFicent Donations.—Messrs. Sam’! Appleton 
& J. A. Lowell, of Boston, haye each given One Thou- 
sand Dollars to the Massachusetts Horticultural Soc’y. 
When shall we have a Horticultural Society in this 
great emporium ? and will our wealthy citizens come 
forward and endow it as liberally as the Bostonians 
have that of their city ? 

To prevent THE Potato Rot.—Take salt, lime, 
and charcoal or ashes, mix them equally together, and 
apply abouta gill of this mixture to each potato hill 
at the time of planting, or double the quantity round 
the stalks after the first time hoeing, and it will almost 
infallibly protect the crop from the rot. 

Sueep Farms anp Huspanpry in Missourt— 
Henry A. Ancrum, Fsq., of Ashley, Pike Co., Mis- 
souri, informs us that he has a large tract of the finest 
kind of rolling prairie land, suitable for sheep pastures, 
and would be glad to make an arrangement with flock 
masters to occupy it. Ashley is 80 miles f:om St. 
Louis. For further particulars please address Mr. 
Ancrum, who will be happy to give full information 
upon the subject. 

QuaRrerRLY JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE AND 
Scrence.—We are glad to hail the appearance of this 
able and high toned journal again, for we feared it 
might not be continued another year. It abounds 
with valuable articles, both agricultural and scientific, 
and we earnestly commend it to the attention of our 
readers as worthy of their support. It is conducted by 
Dr. E. Emmons, State Geologist, and A. Osborn, 
Esq., Albany, N. Y. The present No. has a beautiful 
steel-engraved portrait of Governor Wright, and seve- 
ral other embellishments. It contains 160 pages, and 





} 


kind. The price is only $2 a year. Weshal! think it 
a disgrace to the country if this work is not well 
sustained. 

An Encycitorapta or Domestic Economy: 
Comprising such subjects as are most immediately 
connected with housekeeping ; as the construction of 
Domestic Edifices, with the modes of warming, ven- 
tilating, and lighting them; a description of the vari- 
ous articles of Furniture; a general account of the 
Animal and Vegetable substances used as Food, and 
the methods of preserving and preparing them by 
cooking ; making Bread ; materials employed in Dress 
and the Toilet; business of the Laundry; description 
of the various Wheel-carriages, preservation of 
Health, Domestic Medicines, &c., &e By Thomas 
Webster. Illustrated with nearly One Thousand 
engravings; pp. 1238, octavo. Price $4. Harper & 
Brothers, 82 Cliff Street, N.Y. In presenting this su- 
perb and highly useful work to the public, the Messrs. 
Harper have done the country a great service. We 
consider it indispensable to the housekeeper, as it 
treats in a condensed and perspicuous manner of 
everything relating thereto. The ladies would do 
well to place it in their libraries for daily consultation. 
The knowledge it contains will not only be found 
eminently useful to them in their household avoca- 
tions, but of historical and general scientific interest. 
There are thousands of facts here we are sure it will 
greatly enlarge and enlighten their minds to be the 
possessors of, and the acquisition of which wil] add 
no little to their pleasures and usefulness. 

American Naturat History.—By John D. 
Godman, M.D., to which is added his last work, the 
Rambles of a Naturalist, with a Biographical Sketch 
of the Author.. In two volumes. Third Fdition. 
Philadelphia: Uriah Hunt & Son. Price $400. This 
is a beautiful edition of one of the most agreeable and 
useful books in the English language. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and exceedingly faithful to nature. 
We can never cease to regret the premature death of 
Dr. Godman; but as it was, he ran a brilliant career, 
and during his short life added much to the records of 
American Natural History. 

MeMoIRS OF THE PRETENDERS AND THEIR AD- 
HERENTS. By John Heneage Jesse. In two volumes. 
Philadelphia: J. W. Moore. This beautifully printed 
work forms Nos. 1 and 2 of Moore’s Select Library. 
It combines in its truthful narrative the adventures of 
the wildest romance, and is particularly calculated to 
interest the youthful student of history. 

Journey To Ararat. By Dr. Friedrich Parrot. 
With Map and Wood cuts. Translated by W. D. 
Cooley, pp. 389,12mo. Price 50 cents. Harper & 
Brothers, 82 Cliff Street, N.Y. It is a great misfor- 
tune that a taste for the lighter productions of the Eu- 
ropean press in this country has generally forbidden the 
republication of scientific voyages and travels, which 
are occasionally sent forth by eminently learned men 
abroad, and foreign governments. Among such is the 
work of Dr. Parrot’s journey to Mount Ararat ; which, 
from its being the resting place of the ark, after the sub- 
siding of the awful flood that deluged the world, and 
its own intrinsic grandeur and importance, in what 
may yet become a highly civilized and populous region, 
must ever be an object of interest to the biblical stu- 
dent, the general historian, and the man of science. 
Ararat rises 17,230 feet above the level of the sea. Its 
top is covered with eternal snow, from the height of 
12,750 feet, and all around is grand and magnificent in 
the extreme. May it be our. privilege one day to 
wander, at least, at its base ! The Messrs. Harper have 
issued this work in a style similar to English publica- 
tions, the print being very clear and distinct, and the 

per of a firm velvety softness, that makes it a plea- 


is as well got up as the best European journals of the | sure to touch. 
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REVIEW OF ‘THE MARKET. 
PRICES CURRENT IN NEW YORK, APRIL 22, 1846. 


ASHES, Pots, .-..e0..eseeceeee- per 100 Ibs. $3 87 to 
SME DGiheeGxusbhosecdssacnpecssett. Sas “* 
J \f ae re = 
BARK, Quercitron,........2.002-.00-2seton, 2500 “ 
ECR, WUD, accnciccccecessessccsss tien, F292 * 
BEESWAX, Am. Yellow, -....-..sceeeselb. ge 
IDR EE Gannos cansuceneecseaenns «eas iz * 
BONES, ground,.....-.ccccccecccccces bush. 40 “ 
BRISTLES, American, .....+.seseeeeeeeeIb. a <* 
BUTTER, TAM <000c00cesec ceseccecsocllO. | ig 
Shipping,.......+ Lobe bNGSSSee enn SEND: 9 a 
CANDLES, Mould, Tallow, .....---+-+--do. 5 = 
Sperm, eeeceeesesecce ereeerseces eee edo. 95 = 
A OS oo ee oe oe 
NOPURLEDUES (side no's edss bbe kobe ness saesxoelOs 5 “4 
COAL, Anthracite, ......00.e0ee0e-2000 Ibs. 5 50 “ 
CORDAGE, American, ...+.0+e00ee0+veeelb. a 
Lug Oa er ee do. aes 
COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp,.... yard, as 
Kentucky. Sct eeessecresesessesees edo. 12 = 
PUMPMAN Covbencssdeeksskoosecess pa een: mo 
eur AMNION oo ice sc casa eae <auns suns do. is 
FLOUR, Northern and Western,.......-bbl. 5 31 “ 
Fancy. occ ccoccceccoccccccsscocesedO, 60) “ 
PIRMETN. cap sass easokesskcsssascceos Bae * 
Richinond City Mills,......... ....do. 625 “ 
Rye,..... ss ree eee odo, 32 * 
GRAIN—Wheat, Western,...........-bush. 115 “ 
BORIREM ccccccacscssnso, £90 “ 
Le ee aa 
Corn, Northernn,e «20.00 s0600000-20000 fic 
ee err da. LY files 
Barley,.-cceccecccces picesekeesiseee do. 62 “ 
CORES, GEERT. uns 60s 000000002055810; 43 * 
BOGOR. cos0bsacce wcnenacea: isd 
SERIA NNO! Se Wiosnbcces kes suneebhescousaeee, 2D = 
LCE OS ESS eee ee eee «++ 100 ibs > 
BERRI, Mussica, ClaN, oo 20000000200 eeoello. 205 00 “* 
American, water-rotted, ........6. ton, 105 00 * 
American, dew-rotted,.........-...do. 75 00 * 
HIDES, Dry Southiern,. ....0 00022020000 ol. Shere 
i ciietadettomiweenet Se * 
HORNS, pbb bab sans UObS Obs K06O SON e bas REL 1 60 os 
LEAD, pig........- DosessinsesensssesserasD, Soa 
Sheet and bar .......-.eeeeeeeereeelb. 43 “ 
MEAL, Corn,...... ibebeeoenesccseeeeee.. Bas « 
Corn, Seer ecereee eeeeesee sees cee -hhd. 15 75 ae 
MOLASSES, New Orleans,.......++.++-gal. a 
MUSTARD, American,..........++. peoeeeDy i¢ * 
NAVAL STORES—Tar,. .....0.2000 eobbl. 2b 75 “ 
Pitch, eeeeeeeereeseee eee isebeesse sD ] 25 “ 
RUMID cob asesibepssxbs esse een aks sie, eo * 
TANPOMUNE 060s ocsc0cssccccecesses0. 350 “ 
Spirits Turpentine, Southern, .... .gal. So 
OIL, Linseed, American, ...........+0+..d0. 64 “ 
SORBET: cues opebvevsionsse en hoses) SILO. o « 
SL cssesabonnbs dake bene eee weeens 0. 67 “ 
OIL CAKE, ibe SS SEe HNN S Sees SURE Ibs. 1 75 “ 
EE eee eee 
PLASTER OF PARIS,........see+.0-ton. 287 * 
Ground, in bbls., eeeesesces -of 300 Ibs. 1 12 23 
PROVISIONS—Beef, Mess,...........--bbl. 700 “ 
Prime,..........06-do. 450 * 
Ce eer Jes 
Rounds, in pickle,. .do. 4 *“ 
Park, Maes, .20000cccccccesesecess 1050 * 
PriMe,-cecccoccccvccccccescee-dO 900 * 


Lard, ...- erry | 
Bacon sides, Smoked, «+--+ «02+ +0000. 

In pickJe,.....see cece ceee cece oA. 

Hams, Smoked,.... . +++ eee. ss00000d0. 
Pickled, .-.... ooce eed. 
Shoulders, Smoked,..........++.+-d0. 
Pickled), «00000000000 s000 c0000 cl, 

RICE, occccosccceve ccocccecceccccss c S00 Ibs. 

SALT, eeeeseeeesee eeeeeeese cove cceeeee + SACK, 
Common, 0000 0000 0000 000 0ccces o DUE. 
SEEDS—Clover,....- ceeccccccecceesceeelb. 
Timothy,.o.-.seeecceeseeeveee’? DUSH. 

Flax, Cleame o oo0e c000 0000 cece ccc eed. 
TOUGH, 2002 0000 cccc cece ccee see, 

SODA, Ash, cont’g 80 per cent. soda,... «Ib. 
Sulphate Soda, ground,........+++-do. 
SUGAR, New Orleans,......e.eeeeeeeee dO. 
SUMAC, Ammerican,...........+.+0+e00-tOn, 
TALLOW, bbb Se DGhS O6nd 650s wb Sens 20s 0SonNs 
TOBACCO eeeeaeeeee phe Sebo bcos eeeee eee 
WHISKEY, American,...........+++++-gal. 
WOOLS, Saxony, .---.cesccccecccescceolD. 
MePin0.,ccesccsesecees onbee esos owen, 

Half bIOOd,...+ecccecccccccccce sees. 
ERED isp n sees bene bene ne sees0000 
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ReEMARKS.—Ashes transactions light. Cotton dull at a decline 
of 3 of a cent per Ib, since the arrival of the Caledonia. Flour 
little doing. Grain the same. Indeed, there seems to be an 
almost unexampled lethargy in our market just at this moment 
in all kinds of produce. 

Moncey is scarce, and the banks discounting none but the 
best paper. 

Stocks a good deal depressed. 

The Weather has been very fine, though rather too dry thus far 
this spring. Copious showers, however, have set in lately. We 
hear good accounts of the crops at the South; and winter rye and 
wheat ure looking uncommonly well at the North. 





To CorresronprEnts.—L. T. Talbot, Henry M. Waite, T. N. 
Hallister, Solon Robinson, M. W. Philips, Alexander McDonald, 
Lert, An Old Grazier, are received. Theexcellent article, Rota- 
tion of Crops, by S. Y., will be inserted in our next. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.—A pamphlet on the cultivation of the 
Grape and manufacture of Wine, also character and habits of the 
Strawberry, by N. Longworth, of Ohio; Report of the Committee 
on Agriculture of the New York State Assembly, with a valu- 


‘| able Appendix on the use of Salt as a Manure; Oration before 


the Burk County Ag. Soc., 8 C., by M. C. M. Hammond; Ad- 
dress before the Hamilton County Ag. Soc., Ohio, by John Cald- 
well; Proceedings of the Agriculturist’s and Mechanic's Asso- 
ciation of Louisiana ; and a Letter upon the Application of Marl 
addressed to the Agricultural Society of Jefferson County, Georgia, 
by J. H. Hammond. 





Just Published. 


A BOOK FOR FARMERS. 
A System of Book-keeping, as applied in practice to the busi- 
ness of Jobbing Merchants, City Retail Merchants and Country 
Merchants, with a concise plan of accounts, for all persons, in 
one buok, suited to Mechanics, Farmers, and Professional men ; 
being a self-instructor, and for the use of schools. By James 
Arlington Bennett, LL.D., author of the American Practical Sys- 


tem of Book-keeping, by double entry, &c. 
SAXTON & MILES, Publishers, 
No. 205 Broadway, New York. 


NEW YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
187 WATER STREET. 

The Subscriber has just received a large assortment of Samp- 

son’s sniths, and ‘Tower’s hoes. Pupe’s, Partridge’s, and 

Hopkins’ celebrated Hay forks. 

Also, a large assortment of Stevens’, Sinclair's, and Thorn’s 


Cutters, fur cutting Hay, Straw, and Stalks. 
CHEAP PLOWS, 
Madc up by Patented Machinery, at the lowest prices. 


No. 3, M. & Co. 
= Miner & Horton. 





“ a 


21 
Langdon’s Horse Hoe. 
SOUTHERN PLOWS. 


A. B. ALLEN. 





FRUIT TREES. 

For sale, acollection of fine Apple Trees, comprising 50 choicest 
sorts ; .lso upwards of 200 distinct varieties of Pear trees ; also 
Cherries, Apricots, and Plums. 

When the order comprises 100 Trees, the priccs will be for 
apples, 15 cents; for pears on free stocks for standards, 30 cents; 
ditto on quince stocks for dwarfs, 20 cents. Forany less number 
than 100 trees in an order—Apples, 20 cts.; pears, 37} cts. ; ditto 
on quince, 25 cts. ; apricots, 50 cts.; plums, 37} cts.; cherries, 
374 cents. Apply (by letter post-paid) at the Fruit Pluntation of 


Lloyd N. Rogers, near Baltimore, to 
THOS. TURNER, Manager. 


IMPROVED BERGEN PLOW. 
The subscriber has just received a lot of the above plows 


manufactured by B. Meyer, Newark, N. J. 
A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street, N.Y. 


TO GARDENERS AND NURSERYMEN. 
Cast-iron Tallies or Naming Sticks for Sale.—This is a recent 
invention, and is so constructed as to receive the name of any 
seed, plant, or tree, under a glass cover, thus keeping it safe and 
always distinct to be seen. They will last half a century, and 
are-very cheap, costing only 50 cents to $1.50 per dozen. 


IMPERIAL OATS. 
A few barrels of these superior oats can be had of the sub- 
scriber. Price $4 per barrel, or 1.50 per bushel. 





* 











A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street, N;Y. 
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tinue to give milk, &c., &c. By M. Francis Guenon, of Liborne, | 
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Just Published, 
A TREATISE ON MILCH COWS, 


Whereby the quality and quantity of milk which any cow will 
give may be accurately determined by observing Natural Marks 
or External Tadications alone ; the length of time she will con- 


France. ‘Translated tor the Farmers’ Library from the French, 
by N. P. ‘Trist, Esq., late U. S. Consul at Havana. With Intro- 
ductory Remarks and Observations on the Cow anp rue Datry. 
By John S. Skinner, Editor of the Farmers’ Library. Ulustrated 
with nuinerous engravings. 

Price for single copies, neatly done up in paper covers, 37 1-2 
cents. Full bound in cloth and lettered, 62 1-2 cents. The usual 
discount to bookseliers, agents, country merchants and peddlers. 

Farmers throughout the United States may receive the work 
through the mails. ‘The postage on each copy will be about 7 
cents. By remitting $2 free of postage we will send seven copics 
of the work done up in paper covers; or Country Merchants visit- 
ing any of the cities will procure the work for those who may 
Wish to obtain it. Please send on your orders. Address 
GREELEY & McELRATH, 

‘Tribune Buildings, New York. 


PATENT PREMIUM FAN MILLS. 

I. T. Grant & Co. still continue to manufacture the celebrated 
Improved Patent Fan Mills, at the old stand, Junction, Rensselaer 
Co., New York. These inills have taken the first premium at 
throe of the New York State Agricultural Shows, at the Fair of the 
Mechanics’ Institute, N.Y., and at the last State Shows in Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland. It is the only mill that has ever been 
produced that will chaff and screen wheat perfectly clean ia 
one operation ; and for cleaning all kinds of grain and seeds, it 
surpasses anything of the kind ever offered in market. It will 
also clean rice faster and better than any mill ever got up for that 
purpose. 

We also manufacture Grain Cradics of the very best quality, 
which have taken the first premium at the New York State Fair. 
Our Miils and Cradles are for sale at factory prices, at the follow- 
ing places: 

A. B. AuuEn, 187 Water Street, New York; 
Ezra Wurman, 55 Light Street, Baltimore; 

3. Comsrock & Co., 23 Dean Street, Albany ; 
Proury & Mears, Boston; 

H. Warren, Troy, New York. 

All orders thankfully received and punctually attended to. All 
goods delivered at 'I'roy, N. Y., free of charge. 

I. Tl. GRANT & CO., 

Junction, P. O., Rensselaer Co., N.Y., April, 1246. 


AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 
Orange County Scicntific and Practical Agricultural Institute. 


The design of this Institute is to afford the most efficient means 
for the acquisition of a combined scientific and practical know- 
ledge of Agriculture. 

A number of farmers residing in the same neighborhood, in the 
town of Montgomery, from 7 to 9 miles west of Newburgh, 
having united, under a written contract, one with the other, to 
become instructors to such pupils as may be committed to their 
care, through tho undersigned, their officers, present the Institu- 
tion to the atiention of the public. 

Each pupil will be under the practical instruction of the mem- 
ber of the association with whom he may reside. 

The scientific instruction will be under the care of Mr. James 
Darrach, a graduate of Yale College, a gentleman of scientific at- 
tainments, and, in common with his associates, the holder of his 
own plow. 

This part of the Institution will embrace most of the Academic 
Studie , Natural History, and principles of Agricultural Economy. 

The peculiarity of this Institute which recommends it to pa- 
rents is, that the practical instruction will be given by practical 
farmers, whose duty and interest compel them to attend to the 
economy as well as the general management of a farm. 

It presents also the following features : Family Discipline and 
Care ; constant companionship with the instructors; varied hus- 
bandry and soil, which the pupils will be constantly directed to 
observe and compare. In the neighborhood are places of worship 
within convenient distance for all to attend, Episcopalian, Pres- 
byterian, Reformed Dutch, Scotch Presbyterian, and Methodist. 

Terms—$125 per annum, for tuition and board, payable semi- 
annually in advance. 

Mail and other stages that pass over the Newburgh and Co- 
checton turnpike, connect our places daily with Newburgh. 

The Institute will open for the reception of pupils on the Ist 
of April. 

Inquirics and applications may be addressed to eitherof the 
undersigned at Coldenham, Orange County, N.Y. 

LINDLEY MURRAY FERRIS, President, 

Samuel Wait, Jr., Secretary. 

References—Frederick J. Betts, Esq., President of the Orange 
County Agricultural Society ; John Caldwell, Esq., Salisbury, 
Orange County; A. B. Allen, Esq., Editor of the American 
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Agriculturist; Wm. Partridge, merchant, New York ; Peter H. 
Schenck, Esq., New York ; Hon. Morris Franklin, New York ; 


and the officers of the American Institute. } 


AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST- 
New Haven, Ct....+00.eeee%eeee soeeseesF. Trowbridge. 
Newark, INewswde Sere eset eeeeseee Sees esees wolkes Myers. 
Philadelphia....,++J3. M. Campbell and David Landreth. 
Washington, Pa...+..sseeeeeceeeceeeeeeDr. R. R. Reed. 
Albany, ™M ) eRe were eee eerese Peeerrer errr: H. Pease. 
Syracuse, N. Y....Stoddard & Babcock and L. W. Hall. 
Auburn, N. Y...-ceccccscecccccese Alien & Markham. 
Rochester, N.Yooccccccccccccceccccceee&. I. Crossman. 
Buffalo, Nv Yi. ccccscccsccccccccccced. H. Butler & Co. 
Boston, Mass...... ccvccdesrcccccecccccesuxton & Kelt. 
Milwaukie, Wis. Ter. see et eceeereeeesee Hale & Hopkins. 
Chicago, Ill. oes secesecccseeseceeeeeeeS. F. Gale & Co. 
Columbus, Ga, and Montgomery, Ala....+Hall & Moses. 
St. Louis, Mo .-oreeess -ee+eeeHalsall & Collet. 

Morton & Griswold. 

George Lapping & Co. 

A. G. Munn. 

New Orleans....- esceeeeD. Baker & Co. and N. Steele. 

Cincinnati, Ohio... .sseeeeseeséeeeeW. H. Moore & Co. 

Charleston, S. Cy ..ccccccecccescsccccscced- Lhompson. 

ATRENS, GEN 26)6:0060 0500 creecccsscecoscodeds RiCheNGs 

Savannuh, Ga...ssececseceecesee» Denslow & Webster. 

Norfolk, Va.cceesceecccccesccccccoscsesed. Vickery, Jr. 

Richmond, | gf) eae Pe rere eeeseceerses cecces Wilk Palmer. 

Natchez, Miss.. eevessoes ec eeereeseeseses .G Ss. Tainter. 

Woodland, La., East Feliciana... - o — A. W. Pool. 

Z i acca te OLON Rosinson, 
General Travelling Agents, ALONZO SHERMAN. 
Bound volumes can be obtained of any of our Agents at $1.25 
per volume. 


Louisville, Ky. +0.s sees cceesees 





DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 

Not having sufficient use for him, the subscriber offers for sale 
his thorough bred imported bull, Prince Albert. His sire was the 
ceiebrated bull, Sir Thomas Fairfax, and his pedigree can be seen, 
in the British Herd book, Vct. 4, page 382. He is five years old, 
a red roan, of medium size, and of quiet temper. If not previously 
disposed of, he will be offered for sale at the next show of the 
New York State Agricultural Society. 

Letters on the subject can be addressed to the subscriber at Red 
Hook, Dutchess County, New York, where the bull may be seen. 

ROBERT DONALDSON. 


GUANO. 

The Subscribers offer for sale, on very accommodating terms, 
the baiance of the ship Shakspeare’s cargo, the only direct im- 
portation into this port from Ichaboe. Much guano fiom ether 
parts of Africa has been sold as Ichaboe, which on trial has pro- 
duced unfavorable results. To prevent the loss ofammonia, this 
cargo has been put in air-tight casks. Apply to 

Feb. 6, 1846. E. K. COLLINS & CO., 56 South St. 


POUDRETTE FOR SALE. 

The Lodi Manufacturing Company offer Poudrette for sale at 
the following prices. At the Factory on the Hackensack river, 4 
miles from New York. in bulk, 35 cents per bushel, and $1.63 cts. 
per barrel. Delivered in New York from 1 to 6 bbls., $200 per 
bbl. ; 7 bbls. and over, $1.75 per bbl. | Apply to the office of the 
Company, 51 Liberty Street, or to A. B. Allen, 187 Water Street, 
~~ — directions and other information may be obtained. 

ay, 2t 











FOR SALE. 

A full blooded Narragansett, entire horse. This breed has 
been in the family of the late Governor Jay, for the last century. 
They are rackers, and not pacers. He is 8 years old, and the 
only entire horse of the breed which is left. He is very fast, will 
rack his mile within 3 minutes. Horses of this breed are highly 
esteemed us saddle horses for ladies and gentlemen, and bring a 
7 — Apply to James R. Dey, No. 51 Liberty Street, 

ew York. 


PERUVIAN GUANO AT REDUCED PRICES. 

The subscriber keeps this superior fertilizer constantly on 
hand for sale, in bags, barrels, half barrels, and kegs. It comes 
direct from the Agent of the Peruvian Company, and is warranted 
genuine and of a first rate quality. 

Five tons and over......2-++++ee+e++% conts per Ib. 
One ton and under five tons..-...--.-2 1-8 do. 
Half a ton and under one ton.........21-4 = do. 
Under half a tom.... ..ceccccccccceeeQ 1-2 = do. 

This Guano is packed in bags weighing from 120 to 150 Ibs.; 
barrels, from 220 to 250 Ibs.; half barrels from 115 to 130 ibs. ; 
kegs about 60 Ibs. each. When a larger quantity than one 
tun is taken, it is expected it will bein bags. No allowance 
for tare, and no charge for packages. Cartag 





e extra. 
A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Sweet, N. Y. 


HOVEY’S SEEDLING STRAWBERRY. 


Price $1.50 per hundred plants, and $10 per thousand. 
A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street, N. ¥ 
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SAXTON & MILES, 
BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, AND STATIONERS, 


No. 205 Broadway, New York, 

Would particularly ell atteation to their assortment of works 
pertaining to Agriculture and Rural Economy, a few of which 
are enumerated, with the retail prices, from which a liberal dis- 
count will be made when a number of works are ordered at one 
time, viz. :— 

Townley on the Honey Bee. 50 cents. 

The American Flower .zarden Directory. Price $1.25. 

The American Shepherd. Price $1. 

Vols. 1, 2, 3, and 4, American Agriculturist. Price $1.25. 

Johnsen’s Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1.25. 

Ruschenberger’s Horsemanship, Price 31. 

Stock Raiser’s Manual. Price 33. 

American Farmer’s Encyclop@dia. Price S4. 

Treatise on Cattle. Price $3. 

Prince’s Pomologictl Manual. Price $1.50. 

McMahon’s American Gardener. Price 33.59. 

Hoare on the Vine. Price 63 cents. 

The American Fiorist. Price 33 cents. 

Parnell’s Applied Chemistry. Price $1. 

Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Minatietures, & Price $6. 

Dana’s Prize Essay on Manures. Price 124 cents. 

Fessenden’s American Gardener. Price &0 cents. 

Know!son’s Cattle Doctor or Cow Boctor. Price 25 cents. 

Complete Gardener and Florist. Price 37 cents. 

Buist on the Rose. Price 75 cents. 

Prince on the Rose, in. press. 

Downing’s Fruitand Forest Trees. Price $1.50. 

ss Landscape Gardening. Price $3.50. 
x Cottage Residences. Price $2. 

Lang’s Highland Cottages. Price 1.50. 

Every Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 38 cents. 

Mason’s Farriery. Price $1. 

Hind’s Ditto. Price Zi cents. . 

Every Mau his ewn Gardener. Price 124 cents. 

The Horse, its Habits and Management. Price 12! cents. 

Boussingault’s Organic Nature. Price 50 cents. 

Draper's Tre:tise on Plants. Price $2.50. 

Agricultural Almanac. Price 6 cents 

The American Poulterer’s Companion ; @ practical Treatise on 
the Breeding, Rearing, Fattening, and General Management of 

the Various Species of Domestic Poultry, with Itustrations 
(fifty or sixty) and Portraits of Fowls taken from Life. By C- 
N. Bement. Price $1.25. 

Clater and Youatt’s Cattle Doctor, containing the Causes, 
Symptoms, and Treatment ef all the Diseases incident to Oxen, 
Sheep, and Swine. 50 cents. 

Essays on Practical Agriculture, by Adam Beatty, of Kentucky. 


Price $1. 
The American Turf Register and Stud Book. By P. N. Edgar. 


Price $2. 
Liebig’s Agricultural and Aniinal Chemistry. Price25 cts. each. 
- ‘amiliar Letters on Chemistry. Price 124 cents. 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture (English). Price $10. 
“ —_ Encyclopedia of Gardening. Price $10. 
“ Encyclopedia of Architecture. Price $14. 
Bridgeman’s Young Gardener's Assistant, new edition, much 
enlarged. Price $2. 
Bridgeman’s Fruit Cultivator’s Manual. Price 62 cents. 
_ Kitchen Gardener. Price 62 cents. 
8 Florist’s Guide. Price 62 cents. 
The Farmer's Mine, being the most complete work on Manures 
ever published. Price 75 cents. 
The Vegetable Kingdom, or Hand Book of Plants. Price $1.25. 
Youatt on the Horse ; a new edition. Price $1.75. 
Rural Economy. By Boussingault. Price $1.50. 
Stable Economy, <i Stewart. Revised by A. B. Allen. Price 1. 
Johaston’s Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. 


25 cents. 
The Complete Farmer and Rural Economist, by Thomas G. 


Fessenden. Price 75 cents. 
‘The New American Orchardist, by Wm. Kenrick. Price 87 cts. 
The Honey Bee, its Natural History, &c., with 36 engravings. 


Price 31 cents. 
Pigeons, Rabbits, and the Canary Bird, familiarly de- 


Bees, 

scribed. Price | Neve 

The American Poultry Book ; beinga Sth con Treatise on the 
cents. 


Management of easle Poultry Price 
A Treatise on Sheep, with the best means for their General 
Management, Improvement, &c., by A. Blacklock Price 50 cents. 
The Theory of Horticulture; or, an attempt to explain the 
<8 operations of Gardening upon Physiological Principles, 
y J. Lindiey. Price $1.25. 
Gardening for Ladies, and Companion to the Flower Garden, 
by Mrs. Loudon. Price $1.50. 
American Husbandry. Price $1. 
The Farmer’s Instructor ; consisting of Essays, Directions, and 


Hints for tho Management of the Farm andthe Garden. By J. 
Buel. 2vols. Price $!. 


A Muck Manual for Farmers, by Samuel L. Dana. Price 50 cts. 
Chemistry Applicd to Agriculture, by M. Le Comte Chaptal. 


Price 50 cts. 





Skinner on the Dog. Price 75 cents. 

Mills’ Sportsinan’s Library. . 

Pastoral Life of the Ancients. $3. 

Winter on the Horse, tn prese. 

Ives’ New England Fruit Book. 62 cents. 

American Sylva; a Description of Forest Trees in America. 

Gray’s Botanical Text Books. $1.50. 

Gardner’s Farmer’s Dictionary. $1.50, 

Fruit Culturist, by J. J. Thomas, 62 cents. 

Treatise on Milch Cows. 38 cents. 

Stable Talk. $1. 

Eaton's and Wright's Manual of Botany. $3. 

First Lessons in Botany. 25cents. 

Orders promptly attended to, for all kinds of Books in every 
department of Literature. 

SAXTON & MILES are Agents for all the Publications of the 
day, which wiil be furnished at publisher's prices. 

Also, on hand, a complete assortment of School, Classical, 
Medical, and Miscellaneous Books, which they offer at whole- 
sale and retiil, at the lowest prices for Cash. 





THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

Published Monthly, by Saxton & Mites, 205 Broadway, New 
York, containing 32 pages, royal octavo. 

TERMS—One Dollar per yexr in advance ; three coples for Twvo 
Dollars ; eight copies for Five Dollars. 

When Agricultural Societies order the work for distribution, 

among the members, the price will be only FIFTY CENTS a 
year, for tho Monthly Numbers, and SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS 
per copy for bound volumes. It will be expected that these 
orders come officially, and be signed by the President or Secretary 
of the Society. The object in putting our periodical at this very 
low rate is, to benefit the farming community more extensively 
than it could otherwise be done. We hope, henceforth, to see 
the Agriculturist in the hands of every Farmer and Planter in the 
country. 
_ Each number of the Agriculturist contains but One sheet, and 
is transported 7 mail under the same regulations as newspapers, 
viz.: free any distance not over 30 miles from its place of publica- 
tion; over this and within 100 miles, or to any town in the State 
of New York, one cent postage on each number, and one anda half 
cents it over 100 miles, without the State. 

Editors of newspapers noticing the numbers of this work month- 
ly, or advertising it, will be furnished a copy gratis, upon sending 
such notice to this office. 


FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS. 

The Subscriber has been so often requested to add Garden 
Seeds to his assartment of Field Seeds, that he has at length con- 
sented to do so, and now offers fur sale a great variety, grown by 
responsible persons, and putup expressly for him. They are 
fresh, and he confidently thinks may be retied upon. 

A. B. ALLEN, No. 187 Water Street, N.Y. 
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